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BUXT 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 
NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 
Finest’ Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢, 


For RAPSTeATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


DERBYSHIRE 
Highest Town in England. 


On 


ON 


1,000 feet above sea level, 
Charming Scenery. 


Pure Air. 


Golf Links (18 holes). 
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the Mountain Limestone. 


DERBYSHIRE. 





NOW OPEN. 





CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 


Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


IN THE CENTRE OF FASHIONABLE LONDON. 
THE OLD ROYAL HOSTELRY RESUSCITATED. 
THE ‘‘ LAST WORD” OF MODERN HOTEL 
LUXURY. 


SUITES OF ROOMS, of all sizes, beautifully de- 
corated and furnished, with private vestibule, bathroom, &c., 
specially suited for families who wish to avoid the trouble 
of a furnished house in London. 


A ROYAL SUITE, WITH PRIVATE ENTRANCE 
FROM THE STREET. 


Over Three Hundred Rooms. 
Nearly One Hundred Bathrooms. 


ManaGeER: Monsieur HENRI MENGE (formerly 
Manager of the Grand Hotel, Monte Carlo; of the Hotel 
National, Lucerne ; the Hotel Stahlbad, St. Moritz ; and 
Proprietor of the Hotel Bellevue, San Remo). Chef de 
Cuisine: M. Nicnon (for the last three years Chef of 
Paillard’s Restaurant, Paris). 


IMPERIAL 
ROVER 
CYCLES. 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES. 
NOTED FOR STABILITY. 





“ANY. MAKE OF TYRES 
FITTED TO ORDER. 


Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated 
Machines tree on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
a ie 4 
(Late ¥..K.Starley & Co., Limited), METEOR 
WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
157 New Bond Street, W.; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. 


 aneerererey, —The QUEEN’S HOTEL, 
faces the sea, and is lighted by electricity. The late | 
James CLARKE, M.D., says: ** A fortnight at Aberyst- 
ate is equal to a month ‘at most watering places.” Soft:| 
| Atlantic breezes. Pure water from Plinlimmon, and excel- 
| lent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply to W. H. P: ALMER, 
| Proprietor. 


| Pamphlet free of F. PASSMORE, 124 Cheapside, E.C, 


MADEIRA._REID'S HOTELS. 

NEW HOTEL, Santa Clara, Carmo, 34 days 
from England. Splendid situations. Large Gardens. 
Tennis Courts. Sea Bathing. Modern Sanitation. Elec- 
tric light throughout, All Steamers met. 
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SEALSKIN JACKETS from £18 to £40. 
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S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 


is the Progressive Writing 
Machine. 


is the Most Durable Typewriter 
on the Market. 


is almost silent. 
is the pioneer of REAL Typewriter 
Improvements. 


is a Machine of Simple Parts 
beautifully manufactured. 


has met with unprecedented 
success ; its recerd is unique 


Art Catalogue Free. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


14 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON. 
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Grateful and comforting. 
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BRINSMEAD 
PIANOS. 


Supreme Distinction Legion of Honour. 
MANY GOLD MEDALS. @ 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, H.M. the King of Italy, &. 


22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


LISTS FREE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
453 Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6d. ; Special positions 
by arrangement ; Reduction on a Series ; Company Advertisements, 
per page, £15. 
Advertisements should be received not later than Friday morning. 
REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ‘‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
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not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 
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NOTICE. 


An Index to Vol. II. of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 6, 
1898, to Jan. 28, 1899) is now ready, and will be 
sent free of all charge to readers who forward their 
names and addresses on a postcard to the Manager, 
THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. Cases for 
binding Vol. II. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher 
& Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the fol- 
lowing prices:—Cloth, 1s. 3d.; Cloth, half-bound, 
1s. gd. Complete bound copies of Vols. I. and II., 
with Index, are obtainable, cloth half-bound, 10s. €d. 
each volume, from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








NOTES 


STRANGE 


Sir W. H.—“* They appear to manage pretty well 
without us, John!” 

Mr. J. M.—‘*To be quite honest with you, Willie— 
they do!” 


Wuen Aguinaldo threw down the gage of battle, or 
took it up—in result it does not matter which—capable 
publicists drew opposite conclusions as to the effect upon 
the Senate, then busy with the Treaty of Peace. Some 
argued that Aguinaldo had prevented its ratification ; 
others that he had made ratification certain. At any rate, 
the Treaty of Peace zs ratified; and in its ratification 
America irrevocably takes up the White Man’s burden. 
To doubt that she will bear it worthily is to be 
disloyal to one’s own race. There is rough work to 
be done in the Philippines, and General Otis is doing 
it—doing it so well that Aguinaldo will presently find 
himself in the predicament of the insurgent chiefs 
in Cuba. There, once the insurgents had grasped the 
fact—and they were quick to grasp it—that American 
valour, unlike Spanish valour, goes hand in hand with 
justice, they hastened to lay down their arms and take 
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service, if they might, under the Stars and Stripes. 
General Gomez and his men have not yet come in, but 
this is because they cannot agree among themselves as 
to the division of the three millions of dollars the United 
States Government has offered them as a solatium for 
arrears of pay due them from the defunct Cuban Junta. 
The men fear that, if the dollars are paid over to General 
Gomez, they themselves will touch but few of them. A 
people that distrusts its own leaders is easy to conquer, 
but hard to uplift. And from France downwards the 
Latin people are all thus stricken. : 


Russi and Austria have both declared for the mainten- 
ance—this year at least—of the s/aéus guo in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and both are understood to have instructed their 
respective agents accordingly. But either the agents have 
lost their influence or they have read their instructions 
with a blind eye—Russian officers are quick to follow a 
good old fashion of our own. Be this as it may, Monte- 
negro, to whose Prince the Tsar made a present the other 
day of 30,000 magazine rifles (a pretty comment on his 
Rescript) has thrown herself into the arena, and through 
the Nevesinie, a subsidised organ of the Montenegrin 
Government, has given Austria notice to clear out of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which will be wanted for incor- 
poration in that great Servian State of which Prince Nicholas 
of Montenegro is to be the King. Albania also is moving 
—ominously enough, on the initiative of the Sultan 
himself. He confesses to an abhorrence of public meet- 
ings ; yet at Ipek, through his emissaries, he assembled 
the Albanian Mohammedans in a three days’ conference 
(January 25 to 28) for the purpose of detaching them from 
their Christian compatriots, whom he thus hopes to hold 
in check in the event of a rising in Macedonia. Mean- 
time the Macedonian Committee is prosecuting its agita- 
tion for release from Turkey, and seems prepared to 
provoke a rising, in the hope that the resulting massacre— 
of themselves and their own kin, be it noted—will, as in 
the case of Crete, compel the benevolent intervention of 
the Great Powers. 


TuE House of Commons rejected on Thursday night, 
by the decisive majority of 221 to 89, Mr. Samuel. Smith’s 
amendment to the Address condemning the Government 
for omitting from the Speech from the Throne reference to 
the ‘‘lawlessness now prevailing in many parts of the 
Protestant Church of England.” Of course Mr. Samuel 
Smith, and every one else who knows anything of Parlia- 
mentary procedure, expected rejection, but the majority is 
significant, and it is all the more significant because of the 
attitude of ardent Nonconformists such as Mr. Birrell. 
Whether Mr. Birrell be right or wrong in his diagnosis 
that Disestablishment is the only cure for present evils, 
time, and especially the Bishops, will prove; but Mr. 
Birrell speaks for all that is best in’ English life 
when he ‘‘declines to have anything to do with 
legislative measures having for their object the harry- 
ing of any particular class or school of thought at 
the bidding of -another.” There is far too much out- 
side engineering about this ‘‘ Protestant revival.” 
The Bishops in the mass do not shine in their anomalous 
legislative capacity, and they did not shine in the House 
of Lords on Thursday evening ; but they will have the 
support of the great body of Englishmen in their plea for 
further opportunity to suppress illegality by peaceful 
means. The Church is established by law, and so long as 
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it is so established it must obey the law. But the Church, 
after all, is only a means to an end—the end of a purer, 
better England—and if, as we do not doubt, the Bishops 
can by moral suasion put down what excesses of ritual 
do prevail, the end will be far better served than by 
degrading wrangles in the law courts or in Parliament. 


SPIRIT AND LETTER 


Carpet Curate: ** Why didn’t you come to the 
Albert Hall and help us last week?” 

Working Curate: ‘‘ Well, you see, I've my Working 
Men’s Club to look after, and the Football Club, and 
the Young Men’s Institute; and then my people expect 
me to go and look them up when they’re ill, and I’ve to 
persuade some of them to keep sober, and others not to 
knock their wives about, and——” 

Carpet Curate : ‘‘ Of course, of course.” 


Proressor ARMYTAGE RoBINsoN, who has just been 
appointed to the rectory of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
with a canonry in the Abbey, is a Cambridge divine of the 
school of Lightfoot and Hort. He isa scholar of great 
reputation, textual criticism being perhaps his most con- 
genial subject. Whether a man of this academic type 
will succeed in the difficult incumbency of St. Margaret’s 
is somewhat doubtful. A popular preacher would seem 
to be required there, and without that ‘‘draw” it is a 
question whether the beautiful but very costly musical 
service can be maintained. However, scholars of Mr. 
Robinson’s type are rare, and the Church should find 
places for them at the cathedrals. It is curious that Mr. 
Robinson will be the only Cambridge canon in London ; 
both Westminster and St. Paul's being at present entirely 
Chapters of Oxford men. 


Lent begins next Wednesday ; and, as usual, London 
will be preached to death. Every church of any importance 
comes out with a long list of special services and 
preachers; and the pressure upon the more acceptable 
pulpit orators is very severe. We know of one divine 
who is to preach eight weekly courses of sermons in 
different churches, mostly at the West End, though his 
own pulpit is in another part of London. Like Mr. 
Stanton and others, he is able to maintain many excellent 
works by the help of the collections he gets in the West 
End churches. 


THE name of Mr. George Andrew Spottiswoode is 
associated with such a wide field of religious, intellectual, 
and business enterprise that the news cf his somewhat 
sudden death, at the age of seventy-one, will be received 
with deep sorrow by many others than personal and 
business friends. He was called at an early age to assume 
the governance of the renowned printing establishment 
-whose imprint has figured at the end of most works of 
standing and vast numbers of general interest; and 
from an early date -he assumed a friendly, not to say 
paternal, interest in his workpeople, as was evidenced 
by the share he took in the literary, choral, cricket, 
athletic, and other clubs associated with his firm, and 
by his benevolent assistance to all real cases of ne- 
cessity. Mr. Spottiswoode was deeply interested in 
the Church, and engaged practically in every scheme in 
its aid. His generous support of the crowd of societies 
whose aim is to ameliorate human existence will be greatly 
missed. 
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On two of the questions about which the nation js 
most concerned, China and Delagoa Bay, the Queen’s 
Speech was silent. But not so the speeches on the 
In all of them these questions figured pro- 
minently. With respect to China Mr. Balfour claimed, 
with, however, some misgiving as to their value, that ‘‘ we 
have obtained our full share of those concessions on which 
so much stress was laid in the debates of last Session.” 
He continues confident that the door is still wide open to 
us in China, and that there is a better feeling between the 
Great Powers that are gathered in armed strength around 
that vast and dying carcase. Mr. Balfour did not claim 
credit, as he might have done, for the opening of yet 
another treaty port, nor for the ‘‘ diplomatic guarantee ”— 
a new departure for our Foreign Office— of the loan which 
has just been issued by the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, nor of the victory of Sir Claude MacDonald’s 
diplomacy, which made that loan possible against all the 
intrigues of Russia. , 


THE new dramatic feature of the Dreyfus imbroglio 
is the attack of the Government, in the interests of the 
General Staff, upon the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. A Bill was introduced by M. Dupuy, taking the 
case for revision out of the hands of the Criminal Chamber, 
and remitting it for decision to the three sections of the 
Cour de Cassation sitting together. The Bill was referred 
for report toa Committee of Deputies, who, to their credit, 
refused to approve so ruinous a slight to the Judiciary, 
and for a moment it seemed that justice was secure, and 
the existence of the Ministry in peril. But only for a 
moment. To the dismay of right-minded Frenchmen, a 
section of the Cour de Cassation itself, led by M. Mazeau, 
in their report on M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire’s accusation 
against the Criminal Chamber, have joined hands with 
M. Dupuy in throwing doubt on the trustworthiness of 
their colleagues. Thus recruited, there is little doubt that 
the Government will carry their Bill to remove the Dreyfus 
inquiry from the jurisdiction of the Criminal Chamber ; 
which is to make confusion worse confounded. 


Tuat an Anglo-German agreement exists under which 
England may take action in Africa is now admitted ‘in 
the highest quarters.” That that action has Delagoa 
Bay for one of its objectives, under cover of an arrange- 
ment with Portugal, will hardly be denied. The puzzle is 
as to the precise nature of the arrangement. But some 
clue to it may possibly be found in the facts: (1) that the 
British Government have declared their obligation, under 
an ancient treaty of alliance still operative, to defend the 
integrity of Portugal, and (2) that as lately as 1873 Lord 
Granville informed our Ambassador at Madrid that 
England stood ready to defend Portugal in the event of 
an invasion by the new Spanish Republic. Groping along 
these lines of suggestion, it is not difficult to imagine how 
England might occupy Delagoa Bay, and, for the matter 
of that, the Tagus, as once before, not to destroy 
Portuguese sovereignty, but to preserve it. Perhaps this 
is what the King of Portugal had in mind when, in open- 
ing the Cortes the other day, he declared that he would 
never permit the alienation of a square mile of territory. 


Tue Epucation BILL is named second in the Queen’s 
Speech. Only the Education Board is actually mentioned ; 
but this need cause no alarm, since it implies much more. 
The Board is to organise ‘primary, secondary, and 
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technical education.” To the last section Cambridge 
seems likely to offer substantial help in establishing a 
school of Agriculture. The matter is now under con- 
sideration. It was for this purpose the Drapers’ Company 
promised the sum of £8,000 in all, as we recorded last 
week. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire has foreshadowed the Govern- 
ment scheme, and it iscomprehensive. Anewcentral body 
is to take a survey of education as a whole—elementary 
and secondary, including art and science. The next step 
will be to organise strong local bodies able to deal with 
local needs. This will relieve the minds of many who fear 
‘State interference” as akind of bugbear. Extreme cen- 
tralisation has never found favour in England; and even 
such moderate forms of centralisation as exist here have 
proved too stiff for comfort. The new Education Depart- 
ment will not be a magnified South Kensington. Its first 
aim will be to see into the various means of teaching. 
This surely implies some sort of a register of efficient 
schools, a thing which would be welcomed by the teaching 
profession. But Jet the Government remember that, to 
be useful, the local Educational Board must include prac- 
tical teachers, who understand the working of these 
schools, The same applies to the bodies which elect the 
head-masters, many of which now include no person who 
knows a good schoolmaster from a badone. Where local 
needs are not provided for, the central Board will pro- 
vide ‘‘ guidance and stimulation,” and will appeal to public 
spirit for the money. No doubt, bodies like the Chamber 
of Commerce now realise that commercial education is a 
good investment ; but what if there be insufficient response? 
Guidance and stimulation are poor fare for a hungry man. 
The importance of modern languages is insisted on for the 
merchant schools ; and apparently voluntary elementary 
schools will receive further assistance. The Duke did 
not touch on the religious question ; yet that will be sure 
to meet him, and a thorny problem it is. 


Tue laudable principles of “expansion” and ‘the 
open door” find no favour within the precincts of the Inns 
of Court. They will have none of it. A joint Committee 
of the four Inns has sat in solemn conclave, and has just 
come to this resolution :—‘‘ That persons who are not 
English subjects should not be called to the English Bar ; 
that the consolidated regulations should be amended by 
requiring every candidate for admission to an Inn of 
Court to state whether or not he is a British subject,” and 
by declaring that only British subjects have a right to be 
called to the English Bar. There is, however, a reserva- 
tion in the case of ‘‘ special circumstances.’”” What that 
means is not aggressively obvious. It may mean any- 
thing; and, on the other hand, it may mean nothing. 
The best meaning it could have would be that the phrase 
can open the way to exceptions, which, in course of time, 
will swallow up the rule. The best thing in the rule is its 
exception. And the best thing in the exception is its 
capability of extinguishing the rule. 


AN interesting illustration of our antiquated and ab- 
surdly complicated system of licensing medical prac- 
titioners has been before the Courts. A medical man, 
Hunter by name, was prosecuted in a Cambridgeshire 
Court last March on the awful charge of using the title 
‘* physician” upon his door-plate when he only possessed 
the “degree” of L.S.A. (Licentiate of the Society of 
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Apothecaries). He was convicted and fined, but now 
the Queen’s Bench, while relieving him of his fine, has 
left him saddled with costs on the ground that he had no 
real right to use the title ‘‘ physician.” Now such is the 
confusion in this matter that there are no fewer than nine 
different qualifications and degrees which entitle a man to 
practise medicine in these islands: M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S. 
(Member of the Royal College of Surgeons), L.R.C.P. 
(Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians), the four 
degrees of the corresponding Scottish and Irish “ Col- 
leges,” and L.S.A. Only the M.D. entitles its possessor 
to place the title ‘‘Dr.” before his name, and now a 
Court has decided that the holder of the last cannot even 
use the title ‘‘physiciah.” An English physician may 
have an international reputation, and yet have no right to 
term himself ‘‘Dr.” The antiquated, cumbrous, and 
enormously expensive ‘‘ Colleges” which do practically 
nothing but examine should be compelled to get together 
and agree upon a uniform standard, and a uniform 
degree making all its possessors alike ‘‘ Doctors” and 
physicians, as in every other civilised country. 


For a truly dramatic contrast between the influence of 
science and that of superstition turn to a recent episode 
of the plague in the East. A sudden outbreak in a little 
mountain village in Russian Turkestan, hundreds of miles 
from Bombay, swept away within a few weeks 380 out of 
the 600 inhabitants. Science appeared in the person of 
Dr. Lieven, a physician returning from Bombay with a 
supply of Haffkine’s prophylacticserum. All the survivors 
were inoculated, and within four days the deaths ceased, 
and the plague was stayed. But the village rejoices in a 
Fakir, one Pir Isa, just returned from a pilgrimage 
into Northern India with sundry ancient rags alleged 
to be coverings of the tombs of saints. These he 
handed over to a poor widow to be made into amulets for 
the faithful, whereupon she promptly died of the plague. 
The woman who had nursed her, and seven relatives 
quickly died also. With true piety, the Fakir was con- 
sulted instead of a doctor, and declared the deaths to be 
due to the fact that the widow was not buried in the 
prescribed ceremonial posture; and at his bidding her 
body was dug up and properly planted. Result :—Every- 
one who assisted at the ceremony died of the plague, 
which then spread like wildfire through the little village. 


THE controversy over the proposed design for the new 
Vauxhall Bridge illustrates once more the happy-go-lucky 
fashion in which we manage such things. Sir A. Binnie’s 
design may be good or bad. What is certain is that 
responsible critics—as the Architectural Association—pro- 
nounce it bad, and that no satisfactory tribunal exists 
whereby a matter of such importance can be determined. 
The architects say that Sir A. Binnie’s design may, be 
good engineering, but is certainly bad architecture. And 
if it be true, as alleged, that Sir A. Binnie in this instance, 
not content with doing the engineering, elected to be his 
own architect as well, the fact may well be believed. 


ELSEWHERE we discuss ‘‘ the things that matter” ; and 
in the current Fortnightly Mr. H. J. Tennant stirs our 
sympathy and imagination in a cause which ought to 
matter to us very much. ‘‘Dangerous Trades” is Mr. 
Tennant’s subject—a subject which the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire into these 
has made his own by an infinite deal of quiet, hard work, 
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"and which he now discusses in print with much quiet 
eloquence. Briefly, the operatives engaged in certain 
‘trades are incurring daily dreadful risks—risks often 
deadlier and more lasting than mere accident. They are 
but partially protected by existing legislation, and partial 
‘measures are useless; further legislation, further ‘* Special 
Rules” are needed. But what is chiefly needed is the 
enforcement of such legislation as exists. At present the 
Home Office seems in effect to be playing into the hands 
of the bad employer by the right of refusal given to him 
who objects to the Special Rules of the Secretary of State. 
“Whether in detail,” concludes Mr. Tennant, ‘‘the good 
‘is to be gained by big measures or by small, the State 
must recognise that appeal to employers’ sentiment is no 
remedy. The lesson of the past must direct the methods ; 
we must legislate, we must enforce.” 


Tue Navy will bulk largely on the attention of Parlia- 
ment this session. For one thing, the problems—in 
reality the problem—of the manning of the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine will demand a solution. Mr. Goschen 
has himself said that the regular personnel of the Fleet 
must not rise above 110,000. This year’s Estimates will 
reach that figure. Every competent authority admits that 
we need from 70,000 to 80,000 officers and men in the 
Royal Naval Reserve; we have only 27,000. The Ad- 
miralty will now be compelled to deal with this subject, 
and in doing so will be unable to avoid tackling the 
manning of the Mercantile Marine. Moreover, the war 
authorities will sooner or later have to recognise that they 
are direct competitors with the civilian labour market, and 
frame their scales of pay accordingly. The success of the 
United States Naval Personnel Bill in the Senate will also 
give the British naval engineers fresh courage to press on 
‘their movement for improved professional status and pay ; 
and the warrant officers, who have no hope of gaining a 
commission, as’ they should have, are also preparing their 
case to go before the House of Commons. 


_" Service in the Navy is the best recipe for a long life. 
_ The health returns issued this week give a death-rate of 
only 5°23 per thousand, the lowest ever recorded, and that 
despite the deaths from wounds and fever in the force that 
marched to Benin City under Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Raw- 
son. Have you had a horror of foul play at the hands of a 
madman or burglar, or of death byaccident? If so, enter the 
Navy. In these piping times of peace you may reckon on 
a complete immunity, or almost complete. You will suffer 
from fever if you are sent to the West Coast of Africa or 
to Malta, but you will probably recover and feel little the 
worse. The advantage of life in the Navy is that there is 
an abnormally low death-rate, less than a third that of 
London, one of the healthiest places in England, and at the 
same time a high rate of sickness. Every officer and man 
can reckon on nearly fourteen days on the sick-list every 
year—fourteen days of exceptional fare, free from all 
work and worry. 


Tue Volunteer Arm must be made more efficient, and 
the War Office is, we think, doing rightly in securing extra 
drill and musketry practice by its decision to make the 
Capitation Grant more difficult to obtain. But the ruling will 
prove somewhat difficult to put into practice, and it will 
certainly lead to the recrudescence of an old difficulty— 
the procuring, by the men concerned, of sufficient leisure 
in which to carry out the different items of the new pro- 
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gramme. Drill can, to a certain extent, be performed by 
night and in the calm seclusion of battalion armouries, but 
musketry practice seems to demand daylight attendance at 
a range, and for the majority of Volunteers release from 
the desk or counter is not at all easy to procure. Will the 
heads of trading firms come forward to assist the authori- 
ties by extending to their Volunteer employés occasional 
leave of absence for the purpose ? They may well remember 
that, by the putting into effect of the Militia Ballot Act, 
their own services may be requisitioned. The Volunteer 
movement is thus not only a national assurance against 
invasion, but to employers of labour an assurance against 
personal service. 


THINGS THAT MATTER 


ABSENCE of mind will carry a man far: as when Adam 
Smith, retiring for the night, put his clothes to bed and 
hung himself over the back of the chair ; and Sir William 
Hamilton, sent by his wife to dress for dinner, presently 
appeared amongst his astonished guests night-shirt on 
and candlestick in hand; and, yet again, on Tuesday last 
when Sir Walter Foster pained Her Majesty’s faithful 
Commons by wearing his hat during the reading of the 
Queen’s Speech. Or was it that Sir Walter, who as a 
medical practitioner is as little to be suspected of 
absent-mindedness as of bad manners, desired to 
express his deliberate contempt for that bald docu- 
ment. He knows what all know, that Her Majesty 
is no less innocent of the sixty-odd speeches which 
successive Ministers have put into her mouth than she 
is of those harrowing missives—writs they call them— 
with which her Judges incessantly assail her ‘ well- 
beloved” subjects. And knowing this Sir Walter Foster 
may have felt free to indicate in the way he did that on 
so solemn an occasion as the opening of Parliament the 
country should not be trifled with, and that the Queen’s 
Speech, which is not only a programme of work to be 
done, but also a review of the state of the world, should 
be adequate to the occasion. But if this was indeed the 
thought that kept his hat on, Sir Walter is all at sea. He 
does not understand his countrymen. We do not want 
to be adequate to the occasion, at any rate in speech. 
Fluent grief, fluent gladness, except in children, strike us 
as a trifle indecent, and the man or the Ministry who in 
politics—which is simply business, the nation’s business, 
as the buying and selling of grocery is the grocer’s 
businessshould practise too large a discourse of reason 
would be set down as somewhat exotic. One thinks of 
the porter on a French railway platform who, in exuberant 
necktie, passionately kisses the guard as the train steams 
out on its fateful way to the next station. 

But besides this racial preference for reticence and taci- 
turnity, for ‘‘ the eloquent muteness of fishes,” most of all 
in matters of moment—a preference rooted in instinctive 
recognition of the fact that the soundest thinking and the 
wisest doing issue from below the plane of consciousness, 
in regions of mind which talk and logic cannot reach— 
besides this, Queen’s Speeches are shaped by yet another 
consideration. Our government is government by party. 
In pursuit of the business and blessings of peace we 
employ, in politics especially, the forms and follies 
of war. So it comes to pass that when, once a 
year, the opposed camps are drawn out in battle array, 
the first care of the generals who won the last septennial 
toss is to present to the enemy as few points of attack as 
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possible, and to reconnoitre his position ; and these are the 
purposes of the Queen’s Speech. It is because this tactical 
necessity is not sufficiently taken into account outside the 
four walls of Parliament that every Queen’s Speech inflicts 
upon the country a fresh pang of disappointment and 
surprise. The things that matter are always conspicuous 
by their absence, and—to restrict ourselves to Tuesday’s 
Speech—we wonder as we read it in what far-away lotus- 
land Her Majesty’s Ministers have been dozing since the 
last session of Parliament. As a matter of fact they have 
not been dozing at all, and our first disappointment at the 
exceeding meagreness of their chronicle and programme 
disappears when we reflect that such meagreness is 
incidental to our warlike method of government—a method 
of government which, by way of compensation, has this 
ineffable merit, that it constrains into one or other of two 
disciplined camps the whole political ability of the nation, 
and, thus minimising the influence of the whim and wicked- 
ness of the individual citizen, saves us from the fate of 
France—a prey to lawless faction. 

Yet, making all allowance on these several scores for 
the meagreness of the Queen’s Speech of Tuesday, the 
exclusion of things that matter was surely carried to 
unnecessary lengths. Thus ‘the fall of Omdurman and 
the complete subjugation” of the Sudan are mentioned, 
but of the Gordon College, symbol of all that justifies the 
fall and the subjugation, there is no mention whatever. 
And this is all the more singular because the Queen and 
the Prime Minister and the whole Anglo-Saxon race were 
swift to co-operate with Lord Kitchener in its establish- 
ment. Nar isthere any reference to that great instrument 
of civilisation, the railway, without which the Sudan 
would still be lying under the heel of the Khalifa. True, 
Lord Salisbury in his speech on the Address did justice to 
it, as also to Mr. Rhodes’s great scheme of a meridional 
railway which, coming up from South, shall connect with 
Lord Kitchener’s, and thus string together our possessions 
in the South, the Centre, and the North of that vast con- 
tinent. But, for all that the Queen’s Speech says 
of it, there might be no such enterprise in progress. 
The West Indies are mentioned as objects of sympathy 
and assistance, but only because they “‘ have been visited 
by a hurricane of extraordinary violence.” Of the 
graver—because more permanent—sources of distress 
in the paralysis of industry, and of the remedial 
measures which the Government is supposed to have 
in hand, there is no mention. India is given a para- 
graph, the longest by one line in the Speech; but surely 
something might have been said of three hundred millions 
of people besides the bald statement that they have got 
the plague badly, and that ‘‘ the trade and revenue of the 
country have recovered with a rapidity and completeness 
that has surpassed all expectation.” In South Africa the 
only thing that matters, according to the Queen’s Speech, 
is the decision of the Cape Parliament to vote an annual 
contribution to the Imperial Navy. But of what is being 
done by the Government for the closer union of the Mother 
Country and her Colonies on the basis of ‘fa common 
responsibility” for the naval—and, we would add, military— 
defence of the Empire there is not a word. To suppose 
that they are doing, have done, nothing would be to write 
them down traitors indeed to the mandate of the Diamond 
Jubilee. Nor is there a word about Newfoundland, nor 
about Australia and the bright prospects of speedy trans- 
formation of its several communities into a vast common- 
wealth. 
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Nor about the Imperial Penny Post. This last omission 
is hard to explain. It cannot be ascribed to the exigencies 
of party warfare, nor is it one of those matters, like the 
Anglo-German Agreement, which for reasons of State may 
not be discussed. Here is a good deed done, a deed of 
the very first Imperial magnitude, and yet there is no 
mention of it! Is it because the idea of the unity of the 
Anglo-Saxon communities of the world and of the means 
by which that unity is to be accomplished have not yet 
penetrated to the centre? It may quite well be so, for 
the craving for closer union began at the periphery of the 
Empire where loyalty is keenest, and there are still many 
in this country who see-in the Jubilee Festival no, more 
than a raree-show, and in the Imperial Penny Post no more 
than an economic reform. But they are wrong; they are 
hopelessly out of date. The Imperial Penny Post stands 
high in the catalogue of forces which are turning what 
was once a loose expression—the British Empire—into 
a hard political world-wide fact. As if to emphasise 
Lord Salisbury’s silence on these great topics—we say 
Lord Salisbury’s silence because of his naive confesr 
sion that he himself penned the Speech—space is given 
the Tsar’s summons to ‘“‘a Conference to consider 
the possibility of limiting the vast armaments which im- 
pose so heavy a burden on every nation.” Now this 
Conference is essentially one of the things that does 
matter. As at present planned, it matters because by a 
persistence in the. attempt to arrest armaments it must 
strew Europe with fresh apples of discord, and create a 
system of espionage of nation on nation that could only 
end in war. . As its programme will, we hope, be modified, 
the Conference matters because it may bring us nearer 
international peace than we have ever before been brought, 
by elaborating some device by which nations will be given 
time for thought before the fateful blow is struck. In a 
word, the Conference as now planned makes, we are con: 
vinced, for international friction and unrest, and it can 
only be out of deference to its august and amiable con, 
vener that the third place in the Queen’s Speech is giver 
to his summons. ‘ 

Of things that matter in the field of domestic politics, 
and of which no mention is made in the Queen’s Speech, 
by far the most important is Old Age Pensions. It is.so 
because until some provision is made for the aged poor in 
the nature of a pension—meaning by pension a reward for 
honest citizenship: that has failed of a competency—it will 
be impossible to sweep away our disgraceful Poor Lawg 
Adequate reform of it is out of the question, because. it, 
is vicious in its root principle—the penalising of poverty. 
It will be impossible also to put an effectual stop. to 
indiscriminate private charity, for the best half of it is 
an indignant revolt against the callousness of our Poor 
Law. And yet another thing that matters—the question 
of a University for the Catholics of Ireland—was pro- 
bably excluded by a fear lest the anti-Ritualistic storm 
which is just now raging might be fanned into an aptin 
Catholic hurricane. This is a by no means impossible can: 
tingency, and it would be fatal to the project. Will the 
House of Commons remain as silent upon it as does the 
Queen’s Speech? We fancy not. There are, of course, 
other points of: view from which the Queen’s Speech 
might be criticised. Here and now we are concerned with, 
it only.as a clue to the strange workings of the character 
of the people: of this country, and of the political instita- 
tions under which: they rejoice to live, and to which the. 
whole world turns for a model. ieee 
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‘2 
JOHN RUSKIN IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


He looked an old man even then, in ’88, as he stood in 
his favourite place on the hearth-rug in Brantwood 
drawing-room. His face, fair-complexioned and refined, 
framed by long straight brown hair and beard, both hair 
and beard browner than grey, though there was much of 
grey in both. His eyes were the youngest eyes I have 
ever seen in adult face, blue and clear like a child’s, with 
the child's large direct gaze. A slender stooping 
figure, but full of forcible quick gesture. By tea-time, 
that pleasant time between the darkness and the day, 
every table, chair, and most of the floor would be littered 
with a wonderful profusion of sketches, photographs, 
priceless missals, Greek coins, and uncut gems. ‘‘ Now 
we begin to look comfortable,” he would say gleefully 
when there was nothing left to sit upon, and we had to 
pick our steps among the treasures scattered at our feet ; 
and we were comfortable. He spared neither himself nor 
his possessions to give pleasure to his guests. He talked 
much and brilliantly in those happy days, laughing 
heartily an infectious chuckling laugh when anything 
amused him. His voice was singularly soft and pleasant, 
every ‘‘r” markedly burred, as by a Northumbrian or 
Parisian. 

Every Saturday a dozen or so of sturdy mountain 
lasses—aging from ten to fourteen—came for ‘‘a lesson” 
and for tea. These lessons were encyclopedic in their 
scope, ranging from the varying shapes of fir-cones to the 
correct position in the map of ‘‘Riblah in the land of 
Hamath,” probably followed by a disquisition on ‘‘ the god 
Bel or Baal” as represented ‘‘on the cast of a coin— 
Italian-Greek—finest time.” Sometimes he would read 
Shakespeare to them ; but whatever else was included, the 
Bible and some botany formed part of the lesson. Whether 
tie girls understood very much of what they were taught 
remains to be seen ; but they enjoyed themselves tremen- 
dously, and that was what he wanted. After the lesson 
they had tea in his study, laying it themselves with much 
laughter and clatter. He cleared the tables for them 
himself, giving up the room to them entirely for that 
afternoon, ‘‘ because the parlourmaid ”—not unnaturally— 
‘‘ objected to the crumbs in the dining-room just before 
dinner.” The girls were not in the least afraid of him. In- 
deed one of them, “‘ Jane Anne ”—a privileged maidei, who 
was “his own little wood girl,” coming twice a day to fill 
the big log basket by the study fire—seemed to regard 
him with something of a maternal indulgence :—‘‘ He’s a 
foony man is Meester Rooskin,” she would observe after a 
“fesson,” ‘‘ boot he likes oos to tek a good tea,” and 
this covered a multitude of eccentric enthusiasms. 

As host at Brantwood his environment was entirely 
heacmonious. From the plain little bedroom where he 
siept, where the walls were ablaze from floor to ceiling 
with Turner water-colours, to the long narrow study lined 
with latticed book-shelves, the house is stamped by an 
individuality rare as it is delightful. What most struck 
one about him at that time was his almost pathetic eager- 
ness to give pleasure wherever he could, his sweet un- 
reason—what lovable person was ever wholly reasonable ? 
—and his shrewd common sense, this last unexpected 
quality showing most markedly in his intercourse with his 
many girl friends. One feels quite sorry for the girlhood 
of to-day that it can never know the delightful spoiling 
awarded to his favourites. To be sure he was rather apt 
to idealise his devotees, but his sense of humour never 
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failed him, though he dd like to give them their own way. 
To one maiden still at school who had begged for his 
interference regarding certain hated lessons he writes :— 


“T will ask your father at once to let you take up Italian 
instead of German. I should wholly wish you to do so 
myself. I will also pray him to spare you arithmetic and 
grammar. 

“ N.B.—It is much wiser and nicer to write ‘ Ain’t’ than 
‘are not,’ when you are in a hurry. You did not perhaps 
learn a// you might have learnt at Brantwood. But you gave 
all kinds} of pleasure to everybody in the house, and left a 
light behind you which no fogs eclipse. That was better than 
learning.” 


His heart had evidently failed him, however, as to 
approaching papa on the subject of the lessons, for four 
days later he writes :— 


“It is probably in some degree my fault that your father 
has retained his first intention. I have been unhappily busy 
(you know there was a somewhat serious, or ludicrous, inter- 
ruption of my studies while you were in the house), and I 
never got my petition written. 

“ Partly I did not like to venture so far with him ; partly I 
was afraid of the responsibility, if perchance your liking play 
better than workjwas laid to my door! And my advice to 
you, dear girlie, is to do for the present without any further 
hesitation what your father wishes, and to cure yourself as fast 
as you can of habits of inattention which, you know—you do 
know in your little heart—are in great part wilful. It does not 
in the least matter whether you pass the Oxford Examination, 
but it does matter that you should get good marks from your 
own conscience, and your father’s sense of your willing obedi- 
ence. Where would be the virtue of obedience if we were 
only told to do what we liked? I will not disturb you any 
more with the book of Daniel, but write my lecture on it at 
home ; and when you are allowed to come back to Brantwood 
you must read it with the strictest attention ! 

‘* Meantime, I am ready to help you in everything that 
puzzles you ; will look out the dreadfullest words for you in 
my big dictionaries, and—if that will give you any pleasure— 
begin learning German with you myself.” 


To another, a member of some local ‘* Ruskin Society,” 
who had questioned him anent the sort of pictures she 
ought to give to poor people, he replies :— 

“ Give the poor whatever pictures you find they like—of mice 
things, not of merely pathetic or pompous ones. They’re apt 
to like sick children starving in bed, beggars at shut doors, 
Queen Vic. opening Parliament, &c. Give them anything 
that’s simple, cheerful, or pious ; always, if possible, coloured 
—never mind how badly. Shall I send you some coloured 
birds?” 

This was read aloud with considerable effect to the 
Society, which had met to consider the advisability of “a 
grant ” to purchase photographs of Fra Angelico’s pictures 
for distribution among ‘“‘ the people.” 

To the same girl, who was evidently much given to 
‘‘soul-searching,” he says: ‘‘To answer your main 
question about ‘ having a right to be happy,’ it is not only 
everybody’s right, but duty, to be so. Only to choose the 
best sort of happiness. And the best sorts are not to be 
had cheap.” To the same girl, on her honeymoon in 
Italy, a letter containing advice that should be given with 
her wedding gown to every bride :— 

“This is just to say I was very glad of your letter, and 
infinitely amused and pleased by all you did and said and felt 
at Francesca’s,* and rather cross at your having been so 
vexed at having no letter from me on your wedding day. 
Just think at sixty-six how many wedding letters a man who 


* Miss Alexander. 
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has had lots of girl pets must have had to write, and how well 
he knows them all to be waste paper, and that more depends 
on a girl’s attending to how much sugar her husband likes in 
his tea than on all the pious and poetical effusions of her whole 
dynasty of friends and well-wishers. 

“ But I wrote A—— as nice a letter as 1 could and that 
was much better, and I really hope to have a great deal of 
joy in you both. Take care of each other and don’t tire your- 
selves in the hot weather, and don’t try to admire Tintoret for 
my sake, but look well at the Paradiso. 1 hope the day will 
come when we shall all be flying about like that, just where 
we like to.” 


Perhaps the letter most characteristic of the temper of 
his mind throughout his long life is fone written to the 
husband of the enthusiast in the early days of married life :— 


“ This has been a very happy and helpful day to me, and 
your letter gives a very lovely rose colour to it all. It isa 
deep honour and joy to me to be able to add to the hope, for 
you both, of this: beginning of new thoughts and ways, an old 
man’s testimony that this world is as much God’s world as the 
world to come—for those who know how to love.” 


A PARLIAMENTARY IMPRESSION 


It was with an agreéable sense of privilege that I took 
train for Westminster Bridge Station on Tuesday last to 
witness the opening of Parliament and sit in the Members’ 
Gallery. I started early. ‘‘ First come, first served,” I 
had been told, is the motto of the policemen on duty, and 
I was resolved to come very ‘‘ first,” and to be served in 
accordance. Half-past two found me knocking at the 
door, pass in hand. But the policemen would have none 
of me. Three-thirty was their hour; so I had to loiter 
round Westminster, and kill time by reading the Queen’s 
Speech and observing the small crowd that had collected 
inhonour of the day. Cabs and carriages abounded. Lady 
May Yohé, evidently fresh from her duties in the Upper 
House, drove by in a hansom with her husband. At 3.15 it 
began to rain, so I again sought admission to the 
Commons. The clock in the first room had stopped. 
They let me stand about there, and I was prepared for an 
insecure ten minutes when the policeman I had accosted 
an hour before beckoned to me, and graciously accorded 
me permission to enter into the next section of the passage. 
Other visitors were there as well, nicely arranged on the 
seats that line the sides. We sat in a row and waited. I 
stared at the statues of bygone statesmen that stood 
around. There was one of Walpole, a particularly ill- 
favoured statue ; Chatham and Pitt were lower down ; but 
best of all was Hampden. Quite like the hero of an 
Anthony Hope novel is Hampden. 

We sat in a row in this corridor, watching the people 
who had the entrée. Some of these must have been 
members, judging by the way the policeman saluted, 
and there were two bishops in full uniform and a couple of 
dozen ladies in the procession. At last we were given orders 
to move in batches of ten. I was in the second batch. 
Upstairs we went, and through a turnstile. It was like 
getting into the gallery at Covent Garden, only you had to 
write your name and address in a book before they let you 
through. A waiter in evening dress, with a badge, from 
which hung a flying lady, lightly attired, showed you to 
your seat. Below, the House was filling. Members were 
coming in and signing themselves in an official-looking 
folio. The Speaker was in his chair, and shaking hands 
with everybody. They all seemed very friendly and sociable 
down below. 
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Mr. Balfour and his Government {treoped in one by 
one, and we in the Gallery recognised each important 
personage in a stage whisper. The Tories greeted their 
Leader with a mild cheer. The Radicals cheered quite 
heartily when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made his 
first entry as their acknowledged chief. The Parlia- 
mentary cheer is evidently a peculiar one, and resembles 
somewhat the warning cries emitted by firemen hastening 
to their work heard from a distance. Everybody below 
was shaking hands and saying things when the Speaker 
cried ‘‘ Order.” Then the noise subsided, and Mr. Gully 
read out a list of vacancies, and the names of the new 
members who had succeeded to these seats. The latter, 
with their godfathers—a row of three—advanced down the 
House, and were sworn in. It was very much like a figure 
in the Lancers. The three came on and bowed; then the 
members at the side right-about-turned, leaving the new 
member to take his oath and shake hands with Mr. 
Balfour ; for most of the new members were Unionists. 
After this opening ceremony the Speaker read a list of 
rules applying to the election of new members, Mr. 
James Lowther rose and called one of the rules a humbug 
and a sham. It was one forbidding peers to speak at 
electioneering meetings. Sir Wilfrid Lawson argued 
jocularly to the same effect, and Mr. Balfour followed, 
saying that as the rule did no harm to anybody, and might 
do some good, they had better let it stand. A division 
ensued, Mr. Balfour gaining his point. All this struck me 
as_ sheer, inconsequent waste of time; but everybody 
seemed to enjoy it all the same. 

When the members returned from the division lobby 
two bright spots were to be observed among the crowd 
below. Further examination revealed two gentlemen in 
brilliant cavalry uniforms whom my fellow gallery-birds 
rightly surmised to be Messrs. Bagot and Smith, respec- 
tively mover and seconder of the Address in reply to the 
Queen’s Speech. This last the Speaker proceeded to read 
in a manner that betrayed neither surprise nor emotion. 
Captain Bagot and his neighbour followed, and expressed 
the correctest sentiments in the correctest possible 
manner. Mr. Smith, by-the-bye, betrayed no signs of 
insecurity. The recent assaults of the Messrs. Harms- 
worth and the meeting addressed by Mr. Mullett Ellis last 
week had in no way affected his equanimity. 

It was nearly six o’clock, and I was badly feeling the 
want of a cigarette and a cup of tea, when Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman opened the real business of the Ses- 
sion by delivering the first sentences of a speech that was 
in every way worthy of the occasion. It was the duty of 
a leader of the Opposition, he said, to oppose, and Sir 
Henry opposed most vigorously, yet genially withal. He 
is a debater of great parts’and of excellent temper, and his 
speech was that of a man possessed of the confidence of 
his colleagues—and of himself. Whether Sir Henry is a 
great statesman remains to be proved; but that he is a 
debater, a Parliamentary opponent worthy of his proud 
eminence, is no longer an open question, but one patent 
to all who can view this début in a spirit free from 
bias. 

Opposite to the Members’ Gallery is the Press Gallery. 
It was interesting to glance ahead every now and then, 
and to mark how ‘Toby M.P.” of Punch and_ the 
Daily News was apparently immersed in dreams ; how 
“F.C. G.” of the Westminster Gazette looked down on 
his prey, no trace of malevolence in the genial face with 
the pale, pointed beard. A. K. 
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vere VILLAGE NOTES—VII 


Our annual festivities being at hand, the Almshouse must, 
of ‘course, be invited. It has six inmates, and stands a 
little. back from a side road, among wet green meadows. 
It isa small grey stone building of Elizabethan architec- 
ture, with an old orchard sloping away at the back, 

full of twisted leaning apple-trees. In the front is a 
tiny paved courtyard with a magnificent stone gateway 
_crowned with the arms of the founder. Well mossed over, 
and the home of many lichens, are some words deeply cut 
in the grey stone, to the effect that he who cares for the 
needy and houses the shelterless shall not want the protec- 
tion of God. 

_ Elijah Hampton was the first to be invited, and he was 
found closely drawn up to a newly lit fire, with the Bible 
he must know so well by now open on the little table to 
his left. 

~ “It's. not as I shouldn’t like to come, Marm, up 
t'House, and very kind I’m sure. I’ve heerd of a magic 
spose and I'd mortal like to see’un. But I’ve got such 

a turrifyin’ cough. At times that cough, he do take me 

SO bad that I ’most think I shan’t never come out again. 
And there, I shouldn’t be no mortal comfort to anyone, as 
you might say. Not to anyone as I sat down by at the 
show,. ‘you understan’, and thank you very much, I’m 
sure.’ 

tie has a kind face with a quantity of iron-grey hair. 

His white beard is in a fringe beneath his chin. If you 
meet him out walking, he stands quite still in the road 
w vhile he slowly changes his knobbed stick from one hand 
to the other, that he may touch his cap to say ‘* Good 
‘morning.’ He sits close under the lectern in church, and 
wipes his eyes on a very coloured handkerchief when the 
more beautiful of the lessons are being read. 

Mrs. Stead could not come, but was grateful for her 


tea and gift being taken to her next day. She was 
especially pleased with some oranges. 
“‘A treat, I find ‘em. Ido assure you! S’beautiful 


and moist.” And these words give a disquieting insight 
‘into the nature of that dozen anda half oranges whose 
dinted sides display themselves so patiently against the 
small panes of the village shop. 


The Almshouse came to be founded in this way. 

In the sixteenth century a rich man lived at the great 
House, famed for his carelessness towards God and for 
riotous living. One day riding on the Downs, which at 
that time were traversed only by rude tracks known as 
sheep tracks, he lost his way, and the dark of a winter’s 
afternoon closed about him, with the snow beginning to 
fall. Taken with a great anxiety, he prayed to the Virgin 
‘Mary, promising that, were he saved, he would shelter the 
next houseless creature he knew of, and keep him incomfort 
all the days of his life. As he made the vow he became 
aware of atall cloaked figure at his horse’s head, that, lay- 
ing a hand on the bridle rein, began to lead the horse silently 
forward. For some time they travelled thus, till certain 
landmarks looming through the bewildering dusk of falling 
snow told him he was safe, The figure disappeared, and 
the man rode home. But once within the shelter of his 
own walls the remembrance of his vow faded from him. 
Seven years after, the small-pox brought him face to 
face with Death, and once more he prayed, promising that 
were he to recover his promise should be kept, and God’s 
poor be provided for, and not only the vow he had neglected 
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should be performed, but he would find a home for sever 
others, one for each year wherein his vow had lain un- 
fulfilled. And he recovered. The Almshouse was built 
and endowed by him with room for eight souls within its 
walls, though but six live in it now. 


Often an ear for sound, and that pleasure in an easily 
falling cadence, is shown in the Christian names selected 
for the children. 

And how well chosen they are sometimes ! 

‘“*Yes, m’m. Seven, wi’ the one at work, and nine 
wi’ the two we buried. Our eldest he’s Edgar. We called 
him just Edgar. Then there’s Mabel Kate, Gertrude 
Jane, Mary Florence (I give ’em always the two names—I 
seem to like it, m’m), then Prudence Amelia, and Priscilla 
May.” 

‘* And the baby?” 

**O! the baby’s Ernest Frederick, But we ca’s him 
Hurney.” 

Each pair of eyes in the little crowd has brightened in 
turn and appropriated its own particular names, with a 
sidling smile or a curtsey. Then someone treads on the 
tame jackdaw, and the conversation naturally, if rather 
suddenly, changes. 

‘Poor Jack! he d’seem never to be in the right place. 
But the children make a great fuss wi’ un. Last week I 
thought we'd lost him, but he was all right in the end. I 
were cleaning the house and Jack were about, so Prissy, 
she hunted him out of the door so he shouldn’t dirt the 
place up, and he ran out all of a flutter. The top were off 
the well, though we didn’t know it, and poor Jack he 
went down the well! Oh, dear! I thought we'd lost him. 
But I let a slip o’ wood down, and he hopped on that, and 
then I let the bucket down, and he hopped on ¢hat. 
Then I drawed him up, and he was glad to be out again! 
But he must ha’ felt the fright, you know, for he just 
hopped into the kitchen and went to roost; he didn’t do 
nothen’ till next day.” 


Some phrases convey their meaning well, though the 
words are not those of common usage. 

‘* Mild weather !” 

“* Very mild.” 

‘* Don’t seem like as if we were weren't going to have 
no winter!” 

“* Quite.” 

‘Too mild, I think, for the time o’ year; but I ’xpect 
t’ull winter up when the days draw out—and time too. 
For we be pretty nigh swabbed wi’ rain.” 

**T’ull winter up when the days draw out.” And the 
words bring before one those long, grey weeks, when half 
the day seems twilight and the weather ‘‘ winters up” in 
low hanging skies and a darkened earth that rings 
beneath the tread. There is an old proverb that says :— 


The blackest month in all the year 
Is the month of Janiveer ; 


and so it would be, were it not for the snowdrops, thick 
as ever in the frozen lumpy mould. The snowdrops, 
with their ice-cold stalks, and little bitter smell that is 
one of the memories of childhood. Flowers embody and 
express the season of the year that owns them. The 
sheeted blue in the clean woods, of bluebell time, with 
white companies of wind flowers growing between, express 
the pale wide blue of the new May skies with small white 
clouds scudding their perfection. The hot yellow lilies, 
their golden dust and velvet spots, with the gorgeous 
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ruby tulips stand for glowing basking June; the heavy 
nicotianas hidden through the day and the milky cluster- 
ing jessamine, like another nearer firmament, for the still, 
star-laden nights, and the shining yellow aconites, and 
the vestal snowdrops for the glittering winter sunshine 
and icy radiance of the snow. CLARISSA. 


CONSUMPTION AND THE FUTURE 


WE have yet to realise what the success of the new 
crusade against consumption would really mean. Seventy 
thousand lives a year is a tremendous addition to the 
assets and resources of any nation. True, they are only 
saved for a time, and those who escape consumption in 
youth will fall a victim later to some of the diseases of 
middle life—probably Bright’s disease or cancer, the death- 
rate of which has been increasing enormously of late 
years—for the disease itself is a symptom of physical in- 
adequacy. But between death of consumption at twenty 
or twenty-five, and of cancer at fifty-five, there lies this 
vast difference—the effective work of a whole lifetime, or 
the most valuable part of it. So that, from an economic 
point of view, the life saved at twenty or twenty-five has 
been saved absolutely. 

We have never fully appreciated the importance of the 
part which preventive medicine has played in the progress 
of civilisation. The pressure of high densities of popu- 
lation and the inventiveness and specialisation born of it, 
have been the great motive forces of civilisation. Where 
did the world-empires begin? In cities, from Babylon to 
London, or in narrow river-valleys like Egypt, or rocky 
islands like those of Greece, where population could 
rapidly rise to a high density? Civilisation simply means 
‘ citification.” But one of the greatest obstacles in the 
attainment of this civilising density is epidemic disease. 
Many a budding young nation has had its prospects 
utterly blighted by a few successive waves of pestilence, 
has been reduced to a mere handful of discouraged 
fishermen and farmers, or even destroyed entirely. 
Virchow declared at a great scientific congress a few 
years ago that practically every nation, every tribe, which 
had not accepted some form of vaccination had been 
swept out of existence, de/eta ab variola, ‘‘ destroyed by 
small-pox.” Even as late as the Middle Ages the Black 
Death repeatedly swept away forty and even sixty per 
cent. of the inhabitants of a country or district. What 
wonder that progress was so slow and toilsome, that great 
national or social projects were so hard to set on foot and 
keep going, when at any moment half of the workers in 
any given field, half of the soldiers of the dominant race, 
half the wealth of a nation, was liable to be swept out of 
existence by some wave of pestilence? The extinction of 
small-pox, cholera, and the plague has been no small factor 
in the wonderfully rapid progress of this Victorian age. 
And now another foe of mankind and of progress is to be 
exterminated, the “‘ white plague of the North.” 

But it will be objected at once, do we not by the 
elimination of these dangers from disease promote the 
survival of the unfit—preserve a feebler class of lives to be 
a burden upon the community? To this we would reply 
by asking in what respect the “ fit” are injured even if the 
“unfit” do survive? Their relative superiority in the 
battle of life is in no way impaired thereby. Even in the 
animal world it is by no means necessary that the weaker 
should be destroyed in order that the strong may reap the 
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full advantage of their strength. Quite the contrary. 
Even in the jungle the strength of ‘ Akela” is not merely. 
his own, but his own enhanced by that of every yearling, 
mother and cub in the whole Seonee wolf-pack. 

But we can go much further than this. Short as the 
history of national medicine is, it has clearly proved already ; 
that the measures which make most surely for the preven- 
tion of disease are those which increase the physical 
vigour of the entire community. In short, the influences 
which tend to make the weak strong make the strong. 
stronger. More weaklings are surviving every year, but, 
the physical vigour of the race as a whole is steadil 
rising. The sovereign retnedy for consumption is sunshine, 
and the well must benefit no less than the sick. ne 

Moreover, we cannot be too careful to remember that, 
while the disease usually selects the physically unfit, these. 
are often by no means so, either intellectually or morally. 
Indeed, it would almost seem to have a special preference 
for the brilliant, the attractive, and the gentle. We have 
been officially assured from early days that the good die 
young, and always of tuberculosis. Indeed, early piety is 
probably one of the symptoms of the tuberculous diathesis. 
But look at the list of literary geniuses who either fell 
victims to the disease or were seriously disabled by it— 
Chatterton, Keats, Shelley, Hood, Robert Louis Steven- 
son. What would we not have given for ten years 
more of Keats, of Chatterton, and what irreparable. 
loss had been ours had Stevenson died at thirty? 
The very imbalance, the sensitiveness, which makes the 
genius, the poet, the musician, may predispose to the 
attack of disease. . Of course, in fairness, there are certain 
items to be entered upon the credit side of its account. 
It is extremely active among the criminal, the pauper, and 
the vicious elements of our population. Nearly half: the 
death-rate of our prisons, our insane asylums, and our 
worst slums is due to tuberculosis. 

Then, again, it has given a powerful impetus to 
colonisation. Many a man who was being literally suffo- 
cated by the crowd in the arena, the mart, has been driven 
forth to found new empires in his search for health. Con- 
sumption has almost created South Africa as it stands to- 
day. Not only many of its settlers, but even its presiding 
genius, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and several of his ablest lieu- 
tenants ; the leader of its latest journalism, Mr. Garrett, 
and many others, went to it to escape consumption. 
Where could Mr. Rhodes have found so adequate a field 
for his Clive-like genius in humdrum and slow-moving 
Europe? On the other hand, this stern necessity has 
caused terrible waste of energies and resources upon a 
barren soil and hopelessly arid climate. And when, with 
the newer methods of cure, even our consumptives—the 
consumptives of genius—can go anywhere, and the secret 
of the jungle fevers and choleras is wrung from them by 
medical science, we may hope to see a blossoming of the 
waste places of the earth. Especially may we cherish 
such hopes as regards the Southern half of the Western 
Hemisphere ; for it is over the partition of South America 
that the nations will be most concerned in the coming 
century, as Darwin quietly suggested years ago. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


Canadians Jubilant 


Tut Canada Club—an eminently staid centenarian, now 
taking a new lease of its useful life as the century 
closes, gave Lord Aberdeen a spirited welcome home on 
Wednesday last. Lord Strathcona presided over about one 
hundred leading members of the Anglo-Canadian com- 
munity, and Mr. Thomas Skinner was in the vice-chair. On 
his part, Lord Aberdeen promised to follow the example of 
his predecessors in the Canadian governorship, and make 
himself an unpaid advance-agent for the Dominion in this 
country. The dinner was noteworthy in other ways. 
Admiral Field, in a voice that no storm at sea could 
drown, bade Canada follow the example of the Cape and 
also put her money on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
counter for the Imperial Navy. But as General Laurie 
(once of the Canadian but now of the Imperial Parliament) 
and Lord Aberdeen and Lord Strathcona made haste to 
remind the gallant Admiral, Canada has in her own 
way done much for the Navy and for Imperial defence by 
her Canadian Pacific Railway and armed cruisers on the 
Pacific—think what this short cut to the Esquimalt and 
Far Eastern stations means annually in hard cash to the 
Admiralty in time of peace, and what it must mean when 
the Suez Canal is blocked in time of war. And as one 
last point of interest in the banquet, Mr. Edward Blake— 
still ‘‘the Honourable” to every Canadian—protesting 
good-humouredly against being placed among the ‘‘ guests” 
at a Canadian gathering, declared, ‘‘I hope to be back 
there [in Canada] for good before long.” 


Educational Federation 


As the Under-Secretary for War explained last year at 
Edinburgh, Imperial’ Federation may be accomplished in 
various ways for various ends—for mutual defence, for 
uniformity in Customs, for improved post and cable 
facilities, for the better utilisation of our mercantile marine 
as auxiliary to the Navy, for appellate jurisdiction, and so 
oa through all the interests and functions common to the 
Anglo-Saxon communities of the world. Imperial Federa- 
tion already exists for the purposes of appellate jurisdiction 
—a fact whose significance is not sufficiently appreciated— 
and is in rapid process of accomplishment for the purposes 
of mutual defence. A third link will presently be forged, 
we may hope, out of the co-operation of Colonies and 
Mother-country in the matter of postal and cablegraphic 
services, and’ yet a fourth out of the educational necessities 
of the outlying portions of the Empire. The Colonies have 
their Universities, which in many respects are equal to 
ourown. But certain features requisite to make up the 
mould of a complete University life—those features, 
namely, that only age can supply—are, in the nature of 
things, lacking in the Colonial Universities, and, as a con- 
sequence, their students, feeling the deficiency, resort in 
iacreasing numbers to the historic Universities of the 
Mother-country. Take the case of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity: last year there were of students from Austral- 
asia 83, from South Africa 60, from Canada 12, from the 
West Indies 52, and from the other Colonies 20, making 
a total of 227. But, like the sister Universities of 
the North, Edinburgh wants the residential machinery 
of Oxford and Cambridge—a deficiency which robs 
the curriculum of much of the broadening, much 
of the anti-provincial influence it might otherwise 
exert. This is especially the case with students from 
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abroad, who tend to seclude themselves in clubs and 
coteries, shut out from the free air of collegiate life. The 
authorities of the University of Edinburgh have at last 
taken measures to remedy this state of things, and, in 
co-operation it may be hoped with the Colonial Govern- 
ments, propose to establish a system of collegiate halls 
which shall enable students from the Colonies and India 
to cease to be the mere tourists they are now, and to share 
a wide corporate life such as may be enjoyed at Oxford 
and Cambridge. For many reasons the University 
of Edinburgh is more adapted to the needs and cha- 
racter of our  fellow-countrymen from over-sea_ than 
are the English Universities. Its internationality 
has always been a marked feature, and it is fitting 
that there what has been called the Educational 
Federation of the Empire should be begun. The move- 
ment took definite shape a fortnight ago at a very in- 
fluential meeting at Edinburgh of the University and 
other authorities, under the presidency of Principal Sir 
William Muir, and we understand that arrangements are 
being made by a London Committee for a public meeting 
in the Metropolis. 


The Certainty of Australian Federation 


If the silence of the Queen’s Speech over the news that 
six of the Australian Premiers had agreed on a federal 
constitution, which if ratified by their respective Parlia- 
ments would straightway realise the dream of an Australian 
Commonwealth, was dictated by any doubt as to the event, 
Her Majesty’s advisers are more sceptical than the facts 
warrant. But for Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South 
Wales, the Australian Commonwealth would already be 
an accomplished fact. Partly because he underrated the 
strength of the movement for federation, partly be- 
cause the Enabling Bill of last year assigned to his 
Colony a status inferior to that he claimed for her 
as the Mother Colony of Australia, he brought about the 
defeat of the Bill. But in defeating it he learnt how near 
to defeat he himself had been, a lesson which sufficed to 
win him so completely to the cause of Australian Federa- 
tion that it needed only a few concessions to his valid 
objections to the measure on the score aforesaid. As we 
insisted some months ago, it needs only that Mr. Reid 
should ‘‘ take his coat off ” on its behalf, and the unification 
of the Australian Colonies under one strong central 
Government is assured. With the Premiers all agreed, 
and, as we know from last year’s referendum, a majority 
in the principal Colonies eager for federation, there is no 
reason now to anticipate a slip ’twixt cup and lip. 


Crown Colonies—a Failure? 

In her recently published ‘‘ West African Studies ” 
Miss Mary Kingsley raises the question how best to 
govern our tropical dependencies, and declares that the 
very worst way of governing them is that of the Crown 
Colony. As we remarked in last week’s issue, the only 
Crown Colony that can be cited against her indictment is 
Ceylon, and a little inquiry will show that Ceylon is a 
bright exception, not because of its government, but 
because it boasts the most virile and vigorous little body of 
British Colonists to be found in the world. It is a liberal edu- 
cation to live amongst them. Elsewhere the Crown Colony 
is a failure. But why ? The question is important because 
the answer points to the remedy, and enables us to pass 
judgment on the one proposed by Miss Kingsley for West 
Africa. Crown Colonies are this or that according ‘to the 
state of public opinion inthis country. The self-governing 
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Colonies are largely independent of what we think or say 
in their regard. We may praise them or blame them, but 
they will go their own way. But the Crown Colonies are 
in a different case. If the electorate falls asleep over them, 
then, immediately and constitutionally, the Government 
falls asleep over them too. And until the other day we 
were all asleep in this country—Government and electorate. 

But we have changed all this, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
choice of the Colonial Secretaryship—giving it, for the 
first time in our history, equal rank with the Foreign 
Secretaryship—is the sign and issue of the change. 
Already the Crown Colonies are beginning to come to 
life, and though the machinery of administration is still 
much as it has always been, yet with the new ideas and 
aspirations to actuate it the machinery is already yield- 
ing wholesome results; and will continue to yield 
wholesome results as long as we bring to bear 
upon the Colonial Office, as Miss Kingsley in her 
letter advises, the ‘‘ terrific force” of a sound knowledge 
of the actual conditions which obtain in our several 
dependencies. It might be contributive to this sound 
knowledge if, taking advantage by their self-imposed 
abstention from leadership, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
John Morley, with certain others whom we could name on 
the other side of the House, would run across the seas, and 
in meekness of heart try to learn what manner of thing the 
British Empire is. Sir William Harcourt has gone, but, 
alas ! not to Greater Britain. 


FINANCE 


THE BOOM IN KAFFIRS 


THE renewed attention given by capitalists and the public 
to the South African Market, or, to be specific, to the 
market for the shares of Witwatersrand enterprises, has 
been a feature of the last month or so. The question 
arises whether the interest that is taken in the market is 
justifiable. We think it is. The gold industry of the 
Rand is a young one, for but little more than ten years 
ago the production was nil. Steadily year by year from 
1887 to 1895 the output increased, and for 1895 it reached 
approximately 8} millions sterling. There was an out- 
burst of speculation in 1888 on the indications of extent 
and value of the ore deposits, then .only believed to 
exist in what are termed the outcrop mines—viz. where 
the reef came to the surface. At first the results attained 
were simply from crushing ore, the fine particles being 
allowed to pass over copper plates impregnated with 
quicksilver which caught up the free gold. About 1891 
the treating of the residue by the cyanide process com- 
menced. This gave very large results, and the returns now 
also include another treatment—that of the slimes, or 
the muddy portion of the sandy rock, from which hitherto 
it has been impossible to extract the gold contents. In 
1889 the speculation collapsed, and the Market was 
further depressed by a financial crisis in South Africa. 
Capitalists who well knew the potentialities of the field 
never lost heart; but the public seemed to take no 
appreciable interest until the increase in production was 
apparent in the early ’nineties. 

A steady advance occurred in Market values between 
1892 and the early part of 1895. Then the imagination 
of the public was fired, and a wild speculation commenced. 
Not only did the British public interest themselves in 
mining shares, but the Continent came in. Paris at first 
behaved with caution, selecting good securities and pay- 
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ing for them ; but later both London and‘Paris lost their 
heads and bought anything and everything. The more 
vague the high-flowing language used in prospectuses 
and general statements, the more scope for the talent of 
the unscrupulous company promoter. The apex of the 
rise was about August or September 1895. The Market 
had been shaken by the action of financial firms and 
private capitalists who sought to check the speculation by 
refusing to lend money on mining shares. The real apex 
was reached coincidently with the introduction on the 
market of two South African banking companies, emana- 
ting from South African capitalist firms. It was then 
recognised that things had been pushed up too fast and 
furiously ; everybody sought simultaneously to sell. Then 
came the Raid. 

Meanwhile, intrinsically, the position steadily im- 
proved. There was a slight, but only slight, set-back in 
1896 compared with 1895, but 1897 and again 1898 
witnessed a huge increase in production, until in 1898 the 
value of the gold produced by the Rand was about 
17 millions. This huge increase was largely due to a 
new factor. Some six or seven years ago a theory 
was held that the dip of the reef into the ground 
continued with such certainty that mining in depth 
would be as profitable as near the surface. Dis- 
appointing results were at first obtained by the first of 
the deep-level concerns ; but, late in 1897 and continuously 
throughout 1898, deep-level undertakings have attained the 
stage of production with most profitable results; and of 
late the theory of extension of deep-levels has been strongly 
supported by the formation of yet another row of com- 
panies below the deep-levels. Much surprise has been 
expressed that prices of some of the Rand shares at the 
present time stand higher than the apex of the flotation 
figures of 1895. In respect of solid companies, the rush- 
up in price in 1895 was in anticipation of the future. It 
was carried for the time being to excess, but the anticipa- 
tions are now realisations, and mining on the Rand is of 
such a character that continuity is to be looked for. 
The deposits are almost analogous to coal beds, both 
as to thickness of the reef and as to the value per ton. 

Hitherto we have spoken of gross output, but accom- 
panying an increase of production there has been ability 
to make larger profit per ton treated than used to be the 
case. In 1896 the wages of native labourers were reduced 
20 per cent., and a further reduction of 30 per cent. in 
1897. The cost’ of dynamite supplied has likewise been 
reduced, though only to a small extent. Railway rates 
have been modified, and the price of coal has come down. 
All the conditions of working have been in favour of the 
producing companies. 

Thus there is much to be said for the present advance 
in prices. In some cases they may be considered high 
enough, but in others there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment, especially in the case of some of the deep-levels and 
in the case of exploration shares. 


WHOLESALE DRAPERY SHARES. 


Most of the wholesale drapery limited Companies issue their 
reports about this time of year, and the figures of some of the 
leading houses will be found below. In most cases the profits 
are smaller for 1898 than for 1897, though Rylands forms a 
notable exception. The wholesale drapery trade is not what it 
used to be. Formerly houses engaged in it sold in large quan- 
tities, and did a large shipping trade ; now many of the large 
retailers buy direct from the manufacturer, and so do the impor- 
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tant shipping houses, while at the same time the smaller retailers, 
who used to buy their season’s parcels twice a year, purchase 
small lots from hand to mouth, and, to a great extent, make whole- 
sale houses keep stock for them. The result is that while the 
trade of many of the Jatter is of a sound character, it is less re- 
munerative than it used to be. Their shares therefore offer 
attractions to those who look to security rather than to a high 
rate of interest, 


Div. last 
com- 


Paid-up pleted Profits 


Company Share Capital Year Price Yield 1897 1898 
& p. c pc £ 4 
Bradbury, Greatorex & Co. Ord. 10(£8 pd.) 240,000 8 14 4} 
= » 5p-c. Cum. Pref. 10 100,000 5 13 3kf 29,604 20,329 
mt -” Deb. bonds — 36,800 —-  _— wed | 
Devas, Routledge & Co. Ord. 7 140,000 5 9 3% 11,134 10,330 
Fore Street Warehouse Ord. 16(£11 pd.) 330,000 4 83 si) .. ocak 
. "p aC 4p.c. Deb. 100 120,000 4 1024 3h) 779949 731439 
Foster, Porter & Co. .. . 5 pd.) 2 4 4} 
7 ‘ 0. = 15 (£104 pd.) and z 158 43 } 17,010 14,279 
A. & S. Henry & Co. .. Ord. 10 600,000 54 114 43) 
» 5 p.c. Cum. Pref. 10 100,000 5 1244 75 48,789 40,308 
99 » 43p.c.Deb. .. 50 400,000 44 52 4}) 
J. Howell & Co. Ord. 5(£4pd.) 240,00010 gf 4 26,696" 21,891 
M. Hyam Co. Ord. 1 75,000 7 — —) ae 
2 »» 5 p.c. Cum, Pref. 5 Bo,000 5 «sf qf 9720 «= FOHHS 
Pawsons & Leafs os Ord. 10o(£L6 pd.) 276,c00 6} 6} 53) 8o8* o 
” » 4p.c. Deb. +. 109 140,624 4 104 34) 19°?" 20405 
Rylands & Sons os Ord. 20(£15 pd.) 1,500,000 128 39 44) of . aie 
- » 4p.c. Deb... 100 G00,000 4 102 34) 186,219 218,787 


* Including receipts from Jubilee lettings. 


A glance down the list shows that the ordinary shares in most 
of the concerns give a yield of from 4 to 5 per cent., which cannot 
be called high for this class of security. Pawsons & Leafs, and 
Rylands, both progressive businesses, offer the best opening in 
ordinary shares, though the uncalled liability in each case should 
not be lost sight of. The preference shares do not yield an average 
of much above 4 per cent. and the debentures as a rule yield even 
less. Among the latter, however, those of A. & S, Henry give 4} per 
cent., and are worth consideration at the price. The firm is one 
of high repute, and though profits have latterly suffered, owing to 
the small demand from the States, the margin for the debenture 
interest is still ample. 


NOTES 


This week has seen the first real set-back of any moment since 
the upward movement in the American Railway Market began, 
but at the time of writing it looks as though the effect of the com- 
bined efforts of the bears and the big houses to bring about a 
reaction is likely to be short-lived. The attack on the market was 
encouraged by the immense amount of scrip which is now being 
received by every steamer from Europe, and this stock has to be 
paid for at a time when currency is beginning to leave New York 
for the Western States. We recently referred to the steady 
realisation of securities by British investors, and it is stated that 
many of the securities now being delivered in New York bear 
dates and stamps as far back as the Civil War. 


In the Mining Market the boom continues ; as to the basis of 
it we offer some comments in a previous article. The bulk of the 
business is on English account, but the Continent is also showing 
a daily disposition to increase its commitments. Perhaps it was 
to check the unreasoning speculation for the rise that heavy terms 
were imposed upon speculators at the carry-over. A charge of 
10 to 15 per cent. for the loan of money to the speculator who 
was not strong enough to take up his shares was quite usual, 
and in some cases even higher rates of interest were paid. 
But the speculator thinks nothing of paying 20 per cent. per 
annum for money for a fortnight if he thinks he sees an 
immediate rise of 50 per cent. or more in the capital value 
of his stock. Deep-levels have attracted much attention, and 
there has been a good deal of speculation in the shares of the 
Mozambique Company. Last year they were quoted about 13; 
they made up in the middle of January at 12, at the end of the 
month at 2}, and this week they have been up to 33. The buying 
was based on vague, and we believe doubtful, rumours as to 
Mr. Rhodes having effected, or perhaps one should say completed, 
an important deal when in Brussels. It is said that, in order to 
advance his railway. projects, he obtained a large interest in the 
Company, and that an alteration in the administration is to take 
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place whereby British interests will be more strongly represented. 
There is also a growth of interest in Portuguese securities, the 
so-called 3 per cent. Government bonds having been in strong 
demand. The Germans have been buying them, and whilst the 
buying is connected with the expectation of early developments 
with respect to Delagoa Bay, there has also been some talk of 
another scheme for a settlement of the debt being brought forward. 


The last important Home Railway dividend has been an- 
nounced, the London and North-Western Company declaring a 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, the highest dis- 
tribution since the second half of 1896. Nothing is said about the 
amount carried forward, but the declaration of an increased divi- 
dend put up the price of our premier British railway stock to a 
higher level than touched since 1897. It has been dealt in at 206 
this week, a price which compares with 202} early in the year. 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
Dong Rong, January 7, 1899. 


To those who would attend the Tsar’s Disarmament Conference, 
I would like to quote the following from a private letter, dated 
“Port Arthur, November 26. . . . The Russians are hard at work 
fortifying the place very strongly. Nearly every day for some 
time back a steamer from Europe has arrived with material of 
some kind or other. The railway from Port Arthur has been 
commenced ; it goes up the valley at the site of the old powder 
magazine, while the station is placed near the cemetery. The 
sides of the hills are blasted away, and will be removed more com- 
pletely as the work proceeds. Part of the railway bed is on the 
filled-in ground at the basin, partly to make a branch line to the 
docks.” Admiral FitzGerald, as I told you in my last letter, left 
this port for the North, and the Commander-in-Chief has just 
come in with the Victorious and Centurion. \t’s a case of “ Box 
and Cox”—when one goes out the other comes in. 


French Manceuvres 

Admiral Seymour visited the Yangtse, and had a splendid 
reception from the Viceroy at Hanking. No doubt there was a 
cause for it. The French have been endeavouring to enforce 
most preposterous demands upon the Chinese in connection with 
the Ningpo Joss-house riots, about which I told you in July last. 
The French Consul-General at Shanghai threatened to come up 
the Yangtse with the full fleet and enforce his demands. He did 
come up but with one ship only, the cruiser c/acreur (1,658 tons). 
The ship “cleared” and fired blank charges at intervals by day 
and night, and manceuvred about in the most silly manner; no 
doubt she is still there. It was then that Viceroy Liu-Kun-yi sent 
a pressing invitation to our Admiral, who was up the river, saying 
he was anxious to confer with him upona most urgent matter! A 
rumour reaches me that a French military surveying party, under 
the guise of members of a commercial and railway mission, have 
started for Hunan and the Tung Ting Lake, and that they have 
chartered the steamer Z¢an at Hankow to tow their boats to the 
inland sea. I wish them luck, for the Hunanese at the capital 
(Chang’sha) are not keen about foreigners in the abstract ; but 
the name of France and Germany they detest. No doubt this 
mission is going into Hunan to make trouble in order to strengthen 
the hands of the Government for fresh demands. 


‘* Our Little Wars” 


We have our little international wars out here a// the time, and 
a very pretty little one came off in this Colony some nights since. 
It was this way. Two Royal Artillerymen were having a quiet 
drink ina “Rum Mill” named “The land we live in.” Some 
thirty or more German sailors from the Gefion, and half a dozen of 
our Bluejackets were likewise refreshing themselves. Suddenly a 
burly German came over to one of the R.A. men, and pointing to 
a picture of the Kaiser, muttered something, and then to enforce 
his argument knocked a cigarette from the gunner’s mouth. A 
general set-to then began, and after a scrimmage the Germans 
hurried out, nearly killing a police constable with a bottle ev route. 

‘ 
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They raised the war-cry, and soon all the Kaiser's men in town 
mustered and returned to the tavern; more Bluejackets and 
police came up; but some of the Germans used knives, and cut 
and hacked freely. The police, assisted by Bluejackets and R.A. 
men, arrested the knivers, and the German Fleet sailed minus some 
men ; for, as Commodore Hastings, R.N. (the Police Magistrate) 
truly remarked : “ It was not a very serious thing for sailors to 
have a fight when they came on shore and filled themselves up 
with whisky, but when they came to using knives it was not 
manly.” 
Lord Charles Beresford 

Lord Charles Beresford is, I learn, at present up the river 
(Yangtse), calling at the various ports, receiving deputations, 
and noting grievances. When he gets home he will have a pile 
of information, and, having the courage of his convictions, you will 
hear it all lucidly from him. He speaks strongly on the interesting 
subject of patching up broken China, and on this head your readers 
of THE OUTLOOK must hear a word from your Far East corre- 
spondent. Until the last fortnight he has always maintained that 
the open-door policy was the horse to back, but seeing (1) that 
other nations are steadily chalking out their spheres, without 
much demur from us ; (2) that the Powers that be in China don’t 
want to be saved ; (3) that Great Britain has lost her chance of 
running at least three-quarters of the Empire in not backing the 
young Emperor and the Reformers, it is time now, he thinks, that 
she cut out her own large slice, and the sooner the better. 


The Kowloon Extensions 


Since Sir Henry Blake’s arrival nothing has been done ve the 
Kowloon Extension question, but one thing certainly should be 
done, and that is, abolish the native city of Kowloon. It is a sink 
of filth and iniquity, and should not be tolerated within British 
dominions. From Formosa I learn that things are going from 
bad to worse. The Japanese are obliged to keep close to the few 
centres where there are garrisons. In the South it is dangerous 
for foreigners to go beyond the strictest Treaty Port limits, and 
business of all kinds is at a standstill. The island commercially 
has retrograded very considerably since the Japanese annexed it, 
the whole being in a complete state of anarchy ; the murder of 
Japanese in detail is a daily occurrence, and the long-hoped-for 
pacification seems to be as far off as ever. 


** Cheeky ”’ 


Staying as I am just now in Hong Kong, I come hourly in 
touch with Spaniards and Americans up from Manila ; and every- 
thing I hear tends to bear out my words of months ago—namely, 
that the United States will have much trouble in dealing with the 
Filipinos. This morning a young American soldier told me 
that the natives are getting more cheeky every day. It is, indeed, 
within the bounds of possibility that they may later on be rash 
enough to challenge the right of the United States to govern them. 


LATER. 


No “plum-duff” or fine old port for your Far East scribe 
this year. Poor devil! he spent his Christmas and New Year’s 
Day in hospital. Chasing climates from the ice to the tropics is 
not conducive to robust health, nor are 104° and low diet half as 
nice as good chow chow and the cup that cheers and inebriates. 


‘* My Spanish Friend ”’ 


A fellow-passenger of mine bound for the Styx happened to be 
a Spanish officer, and I soothed his last days on this planet by lis- 
tening to all he had to tell me from time to time about the Philip- 
pines. Poor fellow! he was nice, and a gentleman, too (a vara 
avis out here) ; but Charon has carried his load across. The pith 
of what I gathered from him was this: it appears that the friars, 
who are a most corrupt lot in the islands, brought on the trouble in 
the first instance. I learned that Aguinaldo is looked upon with 
Suspicion by the Filipinos. They fear he may again sell them and 
make a bolt. The great man is Paterno, who is a highly educated 
man, and is at present at Manila. He was promised by the 
Spanish Governor at Manila one million dollars and a Spanish 
dukedom to act as mediator between the rebels and the Spaniards. 
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Having got neither, he joined the former, and will dcubtless prove 
to be a thorn in Uncle Sam's side in the very near future. 
Delgado is the Filipino leader at Ilo Ilo. Having beaten the 
Spanish garrison, he now declares that the United States ship 
may shell him out of the town, but that he will hold the island. 
My poor friend told me that in all probability the United States 
troops will be unable to advance further from the towns of Jiaro 
and Molo, both of which are but six miles from Ilo Ilo, as the 
country becomes hilly and treacherous, and the natives are past- 
masters at guerilla warfare. It is the opinion of those who are in 
a position to form a fair judgment that it will take the United 
States army at least five years to quiet down the islanders. ‘My 
Spanish friend explained to me that his countrymen “ squeezed” 
the Government quite as much as the Chinese. The scale of pay 
in the Philippines is inadequate,'and they must do so to live in a 
respectable manner. He furthermore complained bitterly of the 
conduct of the United States Volunteer troops now stationed at 
Manila. It appears that they are a very rough crowd indeed, and, 
from my own personal observation of them in this place, I fear his 
words are but too true. They go out of their way to insult all 
Spaniards—even ladies—and ride roughshod over everyone, with 
the exception of the United States sailors, who “ won’t be seen dead 
next them.” Needless to say, our own Jack Tars give these gentle- 
men a wide berth. General Merritt does all he can to keep order, 
and is wonderfully successful, considering the rough element with 
which he has to deal. 


Lord Charles Again 


Affairs Celestial remain very much as they were. ‘ Lord Charles 
Beresford, having made a tour of all the Treaty Ports in China, 
arrived here on Sunday last. He addressed a public meeting, 
under the auspices of the Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce, in 
the Town Hall yesterday, and set forth his views on the China 
question most clearly, and, of course, eloquently. In a nutshell 
his scheme is the “Open Door,” and he advocates an alliance to 
achieve this end between Great Britain, United States, Japan, and 
Germany. Certainly it is highly desirable that the door should be 
kept open, but will the aforesaid Powers come to an agreement 
upon this all-important question ? If the sphere of influence policy 
is adopted, war sooner or later is inevitable ; if, however, we agree 
to patch up China, the peace of the Orient, and no doubt the 
world, will be maintained. One thing is certain - namely, that 
there must be no further delay in coming to a decision one way or 
the other. The German merchants in China are fully alive to the 
advantages of the “Open Door,” and are very much averse to the 
sphere business—they have had some experience of their. own 
Colonial system. The Alliance advocated by Lord Charles is the 
only means by which China can be saved from disruption ; but, I 
fear, the Empire is doomed. 


"ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Betrasr, 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
GRIERSON’S WAY—THE RED SHOES 


. Mr. Cyrit Mauve and Mr. Frederick Harrison not only 


produce good plays themselves, but give others the oppor- 
tunity of producing pieces which belong to the higher 
class of the drama. Their sympathy with the best aims 
of the modern theatre is proved by their having lent the 
Haymarket Theatre last Tuesday morning for the pro- 
duction of a play which made an actress, met the pro- 
missory notes of a dramatist, and rendered us all the 
debtors of the New Century Theatre Society. 

Mr. H. V. Esmond, the author of ‘‘Grierson’s Way,” 
is a dramatist whose artistic promissory notes seem to 
have matured simultaneously. They are discharged by 
this piece, though it will do more for his reputation 
among connoisseurs than bring him profit from the 
public. It is not likely to commend itself to the people 
whose pure and wholesome standard of dramatic work is 
reflected at the majority of our theatres. It presents 
human beings of like passions with ourselves. They are the 
victims of that conflict between the individual will and the 
social law which is the foundation of all tragedy. It is 
painful, I know; but painless tragedy, in spite of the 
great demand for it in the best families, has not yet been 
manufactured. If, then, you will risk a shock for the 
sake of seeing human nature revealed and tried by suffer- 
ing, deserved and undeserved, you will learn something 
by going to the Haymarket Theatre on Monday after- 
noon. 

The story is strong, simple, and _heart-breaking. 
Pamela, the daughter of Captain Ball, of the mercantile 
marine, has been wronged by Captain Murray, a soldier. 
James Grierson and Philip Keen—both in love with her— 
know the, truth, and Grierson marries her. After two 
years’ absence Captain Murray returns. Pamela still 
loves him with the kind of love that is a possession and 
a torture. At Keen’s suggestion Grierson kills himself. 
Pamela is left free, and, though we are not told so, we 
know that she will marry Captain Murray. You see it is 
not a play of plot and incident. The story serves only to 
bring out the emotions of the characters, and those 
emotions, being true and universal, move and enthral us. 
The scene in which Pamela tells Grierson that she loves 
Murray, and always will love him; the scene in which 
Murray and Pamela have afternoon tea together, and talk 
trivialities and think realities—these and other scenes 
have the grip and sincerity of life itself. There are weak 
points in the play, such as the suppressed letters and 
Murray’s appeal for sympathy ; but they can be forgiven 
in a piece which strikes the fateful note and gives the 
shudder that comes from awe—a rare impression in the 
theatre. 

Mr. Esmond has written a fine and imaginative play, 
and has shown that he can write others. I do not, in the 
present instance, complain that he has rather carefully 
selected his people to bring about the events. He had as 
good a right to study the abnormal as the average ; but 
another time he will have to tackle ordinary human nature, 
and for my part I believe he will tackle it successtully. 
Also we cannot allow him another semi-madman It is 
scarcely fair. Mad people are the modern author's 
substitute for magic. They say and do just the things 
that bring about interesting and improbable situations, 
and no one can object, because they are not responsible 
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for their actions. In dialogue Mr. Esmond could be 
swifter and more direct, and less given to the consecrated 
phrase. These points are worth mentioning in the case 
of a dramatist who is ‘‘ original” in the right sense, and 
omits that word from the programme. 

Everyone who cares for acting knew that one day or 
other Miss Lena Ashwell would be a great success, 
Tuesday last was the happy day. Miss Ashwell’s per. 
formance of Pamela is true, powerful, and touching. It 
has imagination, insight, sincerity, and sobriety. Since 
Miss Janet Achurch’s performance in ‘‘ Little Eyolf,” no 
English actress has got so high. Mr. Titheradge played 
the difficult part of Grierson with artistic discretion and 
sureness of touch, Mr. Barnes was Captain Cuttle, alias 
Ball, and Mr. Fred Terry, I should think, quite realised 
the author’s idea of Murray. The author himself played 
Keen, the useful madman. Keen is Lyttonian, maimed, 
and artistic ; a musician de son état. He reminds me of a 
character in ‘‘The Masqueraders,” though that young 
man did not suggest the Surgical Aid Society. Mr, 
Esmond acted nearly as well as he had written. I wonder 
why a piece like this cannot be played to the British 
public in the ordinary way; or, more accurately, I do not 
wonder, I regret. 

‘*The Red Shoes,” the new ballet at the Alhambra, is 
appropriately based upon a legend that has to do with 
dancing. The legend, which is Russian, serves its 
purpose in connecting the scenes and in giving reason 
for introducing Russian music and costumes. It is a very 
pleasant entertainment, full of music, movement, and 
colour. After a day given to abstract thought or private 
gain, there is nothing so recreative as the art of the ballet. 
Of pure ballet be it understood. The bastard mixture 
which put the more repulsive aspects of modern society 
and London architecture under the limelight is dead, 
thank Heaven! We are back to Italian beauty and grace, 
with such exponents as Miss J. Casaboni, Miss Rose 
Batchelor, and Miss Julie Seale. The dancing of the 
ballet ladies isa charming blend of discipline and abandon. 
Mile, Emilienne d’Alencon exhibits the dignity of a Royal 
house, but whether Valois or Bourbon I can never 
remember. Altogether an excellent diversion. 


Cc. G. C. 


GRIEG AND TSCHAIKOWSKY 


Mr. H. T. Finck, writing about Grieg the other day, 
likened his music, in a spirit of enthusiasm, to the beauti- 
ful wild flowers of his native Norway, which, if they lacked 
the grandeur and gorgeousness of the blooms of, say, 
Germany, were at any rate delightfully individual and 
characteristic. It is a pretty figure, but does it take us 
far? Wild flowers by all means in preference to artificial 
ones. But what if these same wild flowers are sadly 
lacking in variety? What if, seeing a bunch of them, 
you have seen them all? What if each subsequent posy 
means only the same artless blossoms slightly differently 
arranged? Then you were like in time to tire of them— 
to find their colouring monotonous, their forms restricted, 
their fragrance palling. This is, in truth, the case of 
Grieg. Within its limits his music is quite incontestably 
delightful. But those limits are so exceedingly confined. 
The same harmonies, the same melodic forms, the same 
rhythmical devices —down even to the smallest details 
this is a composer who incessantly repeats himself. 
Instance the ‘‘ Symphonic Dances” brought forward at 
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the Queen’s Hall the other day. As the programme told 
us, this was their ‘‘first performance in England.” Yet 
to the ear they brought little new. One had heard every 
note of them before—in the ‘‘ Peer Gynt” suites, the 
“Norwegian Dances,” the “Sigurd Jorsalfar” music, 
and the pianoforte concerto. The kaleidoscope had had 
a shake, but its ingredients had not been altered. Or, to 
change the figure yet again, Grieg may be likened to 
your ‘single speech” orator who says the same thing 
over and over again in slightly different language. 

And the same applies in some degree to Tschaikowsky, 
whose symphony in F minor (No. 4) was the other chief 
piece of this particular concert. There must be qualifica- 
tion here, of course. Tschaikowsky was certainly a bigger 
man than Grieg, judged by his greatest achievements. 
But his limitations are the same in nature. Make a list 
of the works by which he is best known in this country 
—the three symphonies, the pianoforte concerto, the 
suites, the overtures, the pianoforte trio, and notice how 
much their music has in common. To an extent, of 
course, this speaks for greatness. Individuality of 
manner, whereby you can distinguish his music instantly 
from that of other men, whether previously familiar with 
it or not, is an unfailing characteristic of every great com- 
poser. From Bach to Brahms, not one of the greater 
masters has lacked this quality. Noone could mistake 
Bach for Beethoven, Chopin for Schumann, Wagner for 
Brahms. The thing would be impossible. But only the 
very greatest—a Beethoven or a Wagner—can contrive 
within the limits of their individuality to be infinitely 
varied. Judged by this test, even Bach might be found 
wanting by some—though adequate reasons for this were 
not hard to find. Inthe ‘‘dear Madonnas” of the early 
painters one does not seek the various expressiveness of 
modern painting. But such reasoning fails in Tschaikow- 
sky’s case. Here variety was certainly attempted, and as 
certainly only partially attained. By Tschaikowsky as by 
Grieg you are told the same thing in many ways. In the 
mastery of his materials, the fertility of his invention, the 
breadth of his conceptions, the Russian is doubtless the 
greater of the twain. But, granted all this, you are left 
as residuum, with much iteration—magnificently eloquent 
iteration it may be, but none the less iteration—of a com- 
paratively few not particularly elevated ideas. H. A. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL 


To the Editor of THE OvTLoox 


WHOSOEVER holds the Nicaragua Canal will hold the key of the 
revolutionised commerce of the world. It is the solution of the 
dream of Columbus and of every explorer for four hundred years. 
Cromwell saw this when he took Jamaica—1655—and made 
systematic efforts to control the trade through Nicaragua. We 
cannot follow Nell Gwynne’s advice—“ that we should go to hell 
for Oliver Cromwell,” when Charles II. neglected his duties. 

In 1698, Paterson, the shrewd Scot who founded the Bank of 
England, tried to grasp for her what he called “ the commercial key 
of the world,” and made a settlement on the Isthmus of Darien. 

Nelson saw the situation. To-day he would be called a Jingo. 
In 1780 he made an expedition to secure the command of the 
Nicaragua Lake and the water communications between the oceans. 


‘ His health failed, and the expedition was abandoned. Humboldt 


and Goethe both looked for the opening to Europe of “the gate- 
ways of the day.” Napoleon III. advocated the Nicaragua Canal, 
and a greater Frenchman failed at Panama. 

In 1847 Palmerston claimed an interoceanic right of way, 
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the Mosquito Territory having been in our hands since 1824. 
There were disputes with the Nicaraguan Government. An ex- 
pedition occupied Greytown, and advanced to Grenada, the capital, 
while the Pacific Squadron occupied the Gulf of Fonseca, and the 
Nicaraguan Government signed a treaty in our favour. The 
United States naturally claimed a voice in the matter, and the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was the result. 

I have troubled you with these remarks because an “ outlook” 
is more correct for an occasional look back. For months past the 
abrogation of this treaty has been advocated in Congress and in 
the American Press, and a motion passed in the Senate practically 
to that effect. I have not seen one word of discussion or dissent 
in the Press of this country. Nor has any British statesman 
opened his lips on the subject. Why? Because we are afraid of 
irritating the United States!’ If one party to a bargain is afraid 
to state his case, he should know what to expect. Why are we 
afraid? Because rather than put a tax on foreign flour (not neces- 
sarily on wheat), which would secure our food supply from our 
own territories, we prefer to become the vassal of America. 

Caversham. T. BLAND STRANGE, 
Major-General. 


THE LETTER-TO-THE-EDITOR TERROR 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You do me the honour of noticing a recent decision of mine in 
regard to the property of a letter sent to an editor for publication. 
Unfortunately, by the alteration of a word in the sentence which 
you quote from my note, you represent me as stating the law of 
England on the subject to be exactly the reverse of what I did 
state. The wrong word in your print is “ writer” ; it ought to be 
“ vecetver,” as you will see from the Ross-shire Journal | send you. 

CRAWFURD HILL. 
Hillhouse, Dingwall, January 31. 


[We thank Sheriff Hill. The sentence in his judgment should 
run thus :—“ It seems quite clear, then, that, in English law, the 
property of the paper on which a communication sent to an editor 
for publication is written isin the vecezver, while the copyright is 
in the writer, and I do not see any reason to suppose that a 
different rule holds in Scotland.”—ED.] 


A BIRTHDAY ECHO 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I am a foreigner, I am a German ; but, contrary to the bulk, I 
like dear old England. (At home they say I got ‘too much of an 
Englishman already.) 

It was one evening last year about the same time. I inspected 
the boards of the newsvendors for a suitable evening paper. 
Instead I saw a placard ofa light green colour, a big red spot in 
the left-hand corner. “The Outlook in Life, Politics, Letters, 
and Arts.” Just the very thing I had been in search for a long, 
long time. 

You know there are more of that life-letters-and-art-sort 
weeklies :— , old, dignified, and irrapproachable ; : 
talking too much of society ; —oh ! dear, there is too much 
money about it, and money I haven’t got; and , Brrr—— 
All of us don’t care to hear the truth in a nude condition. We 
rather like to wash it down in a more pleasant manner, with a 
glass of champagne—“ Humour Brand.” 

Well, sometimes I shouldn’t mind to read them, but sixpence 
is too stiff a price for a working man at the rate of twenty-four bob 
a week. A threepenny bit is nearer the mark. So I walked in 
the shop and bought OUTLOOK. I read it, I liked it. I took it 
the next week, the following, and so forth Then I went home for 
my holidays, roaming about in the “ Fatherland” ; I came back, 
OUTLOOK was ordered again, and, I don’t know how it was, I got— 
to tell you the nacked truth—disgusted with you. How that 
happened I am at a loss to tell you exactly, perhaps I got in the 
three weeks “ Germanised” again ; I threw you over, went back to 
my old profession (we say, “ Schuster, bleib’ bei deinen Leisten),” 
and took in a gardening paper. I got home with it, cut it, looked 
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at.the plate, turned one or two pages, and put it away. Never 
touched again, I am sorry to confess. 

I had enough; my bookseller (a nice-looking, dark-haired, blue- 
eyed girl), laughed: “ Back again, deserter ?” 

And now I like OUTLOOK so much I believe I couldn’t be 
without it ; in fact a Sunday without my OUTLOOK (perhaps the 
cruel agent didn’t send it up) I consider a lost day. 

Sometimes, I must say, I differ from your views, because, 
firstly, I am a German by birth and by thoughts, and then I read 
(please don’t tell anybody) the Daily Chronicle, whose page three 
(referred to in your columns) I very much appreciate ; but take it 
all round I endorse most of your views. “A Week of Empire,” 
“A Week at the Play,” “Dramatis Persone,” “Home Letters 
from Over-seas” I study with profound delight, and last, but not 
least, Jocelynne Joye’s “ Woman's Fancies” awake many smiles 
on my sour face. 


Many happy returns from A GERMAN READER. 


SIR WALTER BESANT AND THE PUBLISHER 
Zo the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


Sir Walter Besant objects to my accepting his charge of 
thieving as a general accusation against my fraternity. As he 
expressly alludes to “many publishers, zzc/uding some of the great 
houses” (vide p. 201 of “The Pen and the Book”), I have no 
hesitation in remarking that his objection is invalid. 

He asks why lawyers, doctors, authors, and booksellers should 
not charge office expenses. Inasmuch as all business men adjust 
their prices to include expenses plus profit, I submit that these 
miscellaneous persons do charge “ office expenses,” though they 
may not let slip the phrase in their bills. 

May I refer for a moment to that part of our office expenses 
which Sir Walter terms the “hack”? The “hack’s” work is 
described as “little above menial” (vide p. 129). Further de- 
preciation of this gentleman seems implied in the remark (vide 
p- 194) about the clerk who “puts the MS. through a perfectly 
mechanical process of printing, binding, and advertising. There 
is no mystery about it [the process]: a boy of fifteen could learn it 
in a week.” This is arrogant nonsense. I use harsh words, but 
anyone who has knowledge of the vigilance required to secure the 
inexperienced author from the consequences of his ignorance, any- 
one who has had to check the correction tickets of printers, to 
pass title-pages, “‘impositions,” and bindings, knows that Sir 
Walter is deliberately cheapening skilled iabour in order to 
strengthen his case. 

I am glad that the author’s agent may have a publisher for a 
client. The construction put on Sir Walter’s words was justifiable 
(vide p. 148). It shows that Sir Walter does not mind jumping to 
conclusions himself when he says that the publisher who expresses 
his dislike for the literary agent most violently is (véde p. 219) “ the 
most dishonest.” Why? Because he objects to paying a profit to the 
agent as well as to the author? Again, I read that “ The one idea 
of the publisher is to make the bookseller his slave” (vide p. 212). 
This is mere rhetoric. The miserable position of the bookseller is 
due to his lack of organisation. He undersells his brother. Who 
invented discounts for the public? Not we. There you have the 
bookseller’s curse. 

In conclusion, when a gentleman has been calling people 
thieves for fourteen years and has not succeeded in securing “a 
conviction,” his talk seems to me inflated. It does not impress 
me. On the contrary, I am convinced that the word “thief” loses 
thereby some of its significance and becomes mere onomatopeia 
of rage. A PUBLISHER. 


THE BOOKSELLER’S VIEW 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I am not concerned with most of the controversy between author 
and publisher, but one part of “ Another Publisher’s ” letter to you 
deserves notice. I agree with him that authors have little under- 
standing of the heavy expenses of a publisher, but he speaks of 
the necessity of having someone respectably dressed, of decent 
manners, “and to be paid anything from £150 to £400 a year,” to 
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stand behind the counter. Possibly he means the counter to stand 
metaphorically for the whole business, otherwise the statement is 
amusing. In the first place, the bookseller’s collector does not ask 
for obsequious attendance, and few but they ever trouble the 
publisher’s counter. 

Secondly, the counter assistant is usually either a lad at 155. a 
week or a man at 30s. Very, very few ever pay £150, and I am 
sure not one publisher pays his counter hand £400; it is not, 
indeed, necessary, but my point is that the average publisher’s 
counter hand is a junior with very little knowledge. Often has 
my collector been told that a book is “ not known” at a particular 
publisher’s, when it is in fact nearly ready for sale, has been in that 
publisher’s list of announcements for weeks, and perhaps even has 
been sent out for review and noticed, though not actually yet on 
sale. On the other hand the same answer, “ not known,” will often 
be given concerning a book which has been out of print for, say, 
five or ten years, the counter hand being a youth, perhaps, who has 
only been there a year or two. So long as publishers leave the 
selling of their books in such inferior hands, authors have a right to 
complain that justice is not done to their books. It is hard on us 
poor booksellers too, for the public will naturally hardly believe 
that publishers have really given such ignorant answers, and believe 
that the bookseller has invented the answer. I do not advocate 
the free sending of books out on sale, as some do, but the fact 
remains that the sale of a book is often lost because the would-be 
buyer wants to see it first, and the publisher has a hard and fast 
rule never to lend a book. As the book may be, and often is, one 
which in all probability is not in the stock of any retail bookseller 
in London, the sale is not effected. 

This rule is relaxed rather more than it used to be in the case 
of very expensive books, but not to lend is the rule, and the other 
the exception, still. The fact is, the publisher is a monopolist, so 
far as his own books are concerned, and is correspondingly 
autocratic. For instance, a few days ago I sent up some magazines, 
a rather heavy load for a youth, to be changed, but had made a 
mistake ina day. This considerate publisher would not allow the 
load to remain on his premises till next day, but compelled my 
messenger to drag the load back, and bring them upagain. Equally 
abrupt treatment in other directions is of daily occurrence. 

February 7, 1899. A LONDON BOOKSELLER. 


LOCAL NICKNAMES 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


Inverness folk are called “clach boys,” because of the Clachna- 
cuddin stone. Arbroath people are called “ Red Lichtes” (see J. 
M. Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy”), or “Sons of St. Thomas.” 
Tain people are called “Sons of St. Duthus.” J. M. 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


A propos of a reference to “ Local Nicknames” in your issue 
of January 28, it may not be generally known that the same custom 
obtains in North Cornwall. Here is a list which was given to me 
during a recent visit :— 

Bude Mules, Bridgerule Fools; Week St. Mary, Beggars ; 
Jacobstowe Gentlemen, Whitstone Owls; Marham Church, Bull- 
dogs ; Poundstock, Stragglers ; St. Gennys, Smugglers ; Poughill, 
Cuckoos; Stratton, Mice; Davidstowe, Peewits ; Morwenstowe, 
Wreckers ; Launcell, Geese. 

It would be interesting to trace the origin of the various 
sobriquets. E. M. Evors. 

Bloomsbury : February 3. 


To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


There is an important but easily understood misprint in the 
interesting list of local nicknames contributed to your issue of 
January 28. The natives of Peebles are “Gutterbluéds,” not 
“ Gutterblévds.” Only those born within the “ Gutter” or limits 
of the royal borough can be “ Gutterbluids.” The Peeblean Society, 
which originated the nickname, was formed on January 31, 1823, 
and its original members numbered sixteen. So I gather from the 
minute book of the Society, which I have seen. 


HERBERT W. ATKINSON. 
Wharfe Cottage, Peebles. 
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REVIEWS 


THE HERO OF MAJUBA 


“The Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley, K.C.S.I.” By Lieut.- 
General Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B. With Portrait, Maps, and 
Illustrations, London: Murray. 215. 


To what end, one feels constrained to ask on first examining 
this volume, are such books written? Muddy waters are bound 
to be stirred thereby, and the memory of the dead exposed to the 
danger of being assailed by unworthy thoughts. The Boer War 
of 1881 was a mistake, and for this reason the whole episode is 
surely best forgotten. When, however, General Butler’s pages 
have been read to the end, a very different conclusion will be 
arrived at, and the author's purpose in writing this volume will be 
properly appreciated. He was Colley’s friend, and consequently 
the task of removing from his memory some of the misconception 
that for eighteen years has been attached to it is his as a matter 
of right. 

The opening portion of the book is occupied by a brief 
summary of the dead soldier’s family history. From this we learn 
that, like so many other military men, the subject of this memoir 
was Of Irish birth. Intended from childhood for the Army, he 
was sent to Sandhurst when only a little over thirteen years of age, 
and on completing his studies there in 1852 was gazetted to an 
ensigncy in the 2nd “ Queen’s.” Very early in his military career 
he was destined to make acquaintance with South Africa; for 
after a short turn of duty at the depét he was ordered to Kaffraria 
to join the headquarters of his regiment. In the little up-country 
fort to which he was consigned almost as soon as he had landed, 
the young soldier was privileged to become acquainted with Sir 
George Grey. He seems to have made good use of his oppor- 
tunities ; and, shortly afterwards, he was specially selected by Sir 
George out of a hundred of his seniors to execute some important 
surveying work. This, being satisfactorily carried out, naturally 
led to further appointments, and thus, as surveyor and village- 
builder, and afterwards as Border Magistrate, Colley passed the 
first five years of his foreign service. 

Scene follows scene until we reach what the majority of its 
readers will probably consider the most interesting portion of this 
volume—Colley’s fifth and last tour of duty in South Africa. Here 
he arrived in the summer of 1880 to assume the Governorship of 
Natal, with which were bracketed the appointments of High 
Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief in South-Eastern Africa. 
It was a critical period in England’s Colonial history just then ; 
but not even a man of Colley’s extraordinary attainments and in- 
timate acquaintance with the characteristics of the Transvaal 
settlers could be prevailed upon to sufficiently estimate the gravity 
of the situation. Consequently, when the bolt suddenly fell— 
precipitated, no doubt, by the Bronkerspruit incident—the British 
garrison was to a great extent still unprepared. 

The consequences of our folly we were now to reap a 
hundredfold ; for the Boers, encouraged by the small amount of 
Opposition they had met with, crossed the Natal border. At this 
juncture Colley made his first mistake. Pushing hastily to 
intercept the invading force, he joined issue with them at Lang’s 
Nek, instead of waiting until Sir Evelyn Wood was ready to re- 
inforce him. The result of this undue haste was a foregone con- 
clusion : the little handful of redcoats was repulsed, and the day 
was lost. 

It is prebable that anxiety to end the war influenced Colley 
in his fatal resolve to occupy Majuba Hill. In addition to this, 
his well-known and often expressed ambition to wipe out of people’s 
minds, by a brilliant coup, the unpleasant reflections upon his 
generalship that the Lang’s Nek affair had occasioned, must be 
taken into full consideration. Otherwise it is impossible to doubt 
but that he would have availed himself of the reinforcements that 
he could so easily have obtained, if only he had waited a little. 

But Colley would not wait, and so, with his little force— 
numbering but 554 rifles in all—he set out through the gloom and 
darkness of the night to make the ascent of the hill. For five 
hours the column pressed doggedly forward over the rough ground, 
and eventually reached the summit. When the enemy in the 
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camp below awoke the next morning, and saw the British troops 
looking down upon them, they adopted a course of action that 
came as a surprise to the men at the top of the hill. By these the 
Boers had been confidently expected to turn tail on discovering 
that their camp was commanded by the English general. However, 
so far from doing anything of the sort, they promptly commenced 
to scale the Majuba slopes in turn. 

“What followed at the rocks will never be accurately known,” 
remarks General Butler at this juncture. That it was something 
of a dark and shameful nature, however, is sadly evident. Beyond 
all doubt, the fact remains that the British line wavéred in its hour 
of trial, and, without a definite order, broke and retreated in con- 
fusion, leaving their commander to face the enemy Ly himself. 
Later in the day his dead body was recovered with a bullet wound 
in his forehead. “On the summit of Majuba, sword in hand, 
facing his foes—he fell,” writes his biographer, simply, in chronicling 
this incident. 

That Colley had some premonition of what that February 
morning was to bring him is evidenced by the letter of farewell 
that he wrote to his wife on the eve of the reconnaissance. On 
p. 367 General Butler quotes (with permission) this letter in its 
entirety, and, in doing so, we cannot but think that he has, on the 
whole, been ill-advised. The last words of a husband to his wife, 
on so solemn an occasion as that of the eve of battle, should not, 
it seems to us, be given broadcast to the library subscribers. Yet, 
in one way, one feels glad that the letter remains, after all ; for its 
extraordinary tenderness, simplicity, and pathos, combined with a 
very real beauty of expression, enable one to obtain a far closer 
insight into Colley’s character than would otherwise have been the 
case. As one lays down the book, at the final chapter, two 
thoughts instinctively occur—firstly, that this is the biography of 
a misrepresented man, and, secondly, that in writing it Sir 
William Butler has displayed very great skill and judgment. 


RUSKIN THE PATRON 


“ Ruskin: Rossetti: Preraphaelitism Papers, 1854 to 1862.” 


Arranged and Edited by William Michael Rossetti. London: 
George Allen. tos. 6d. 


IN 1895 Mr. W. M. Rossetti published “‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti : 
his Family Letters, with a Memoir.” The last paragraph of the 
Preface contained the following words :—“In case the present 
book should find favour with the public, I should be disposed to 
rummage among my ample stock of materials and produce a 
number of details relating not only to my brother, but also to 
other members or connections of the family.” The book did 
meet with some welcome, and now in “ Ruskin: Rossetti: Pre- 
raphaelitism” the same author gives us a further instalment of 
family history. 

The present volume is restricted to that part of Rossetti’s life 
which began with his personal acquaintance with Mr. Ruskin and 
ended with the death of his wife. There is also a good deal of 
matter regarding other persons, especially Ford Madox Brown ; 
indeed, the book opens with several pages of highly interesting 
entries made by Brown in a diary as yet unpublished. Christina 
Rossetti, too, appears to some extent. But our main concern is 
with John Ruskin, who during these years seems to have devoted 
both time and purse to the fostering of that young and difficult 
genius, Dante Gabriel. 

It was in February 1853 that Ruskin first saw and admired 
something painted by Rossetti. The first of the letters begins 
“Dear Mr. Rossetti,” and ends “ Faithfully yours.” Ruskin has 
“ordered my bookseller to send you copies of all that I have 
written (though I know not of what use it can possibly be to you),” 
and he suggests that Rossetti should give him “a little drawing ” 
in exchange, “as Glaucus gave his golden arms for Diomed’s 
brazen ones.” Additionally, he gives a commission for a fifteen- 
guinea picture, and sends Rossetti “a piece of opal,” because “I 
think you will have pleasure in sometimes letting your eye rest 
upon it.” In February 1855 we find that Ruskin has dropped the 
“ Mr.,” and is “ Ever most truly yours,” also that he has much to 
say on the translation of poetry from one language into another. 
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A little later (“ Dear Rossetti” —“ Ever most affectionately yours ”) 
Ruskin’s assistance begins in real earnest. He secures Rossetti 
commissions, and tenders this sound observation : “ Remember, in 
market, oil fetches always about six or seven times as much as 
water-colour. Very foolish it is, but so it is.” By now Ruskin is 
on terms quite paternal with Rossetti’s pupil and fiancée, the gifted 
and unfortunate Miss Siddal. To the lady he is more expansive 
than to the painter, but no less generous. Miss Siddal is in 
delicate health, and Ruskin wants her to go away, and offers her 
money for the voyage. The lady expostulates, and Ruskin argues 
very prettily : “ You would zof be too proud to let a nurse or friend 
give up some of her time, if you needed it, to watch by you and 
take care of you. What is the difference between their giving 
time and watchfulness and my giving such help as I can? Perhaps 
I have said too much of my wish to do this for Rossetti’s sake. 
But if you do not choose to be helped for his sake, consider also 
that the plain dard fact is that 1 think you have genius ; that I 
don’t think there is much genius in the world; ani 1 want to 
keep what there is in it, heaven having, 1 suppose, enough for all 
its purposes.” No wonder Miss Siddal finally accepted. Ruskin, 
in fact, is goodness itself to his two frotégés, more mother than 
father to the girl ; ¢.¢. “You must never draw but at an easel so 
placed as that you need not stoop. You ought to have a little one 
screwed to your chair.” And to Rossetti—well, few fathers would 
have penned the following :—“I should be very grateful 
if you thought it right to take me entirely into your 
confidence, and to tell me whether you have any plays 
or wishes respecting Miss Siddal which you are prevented from 
carrying out for want of a certain income, and, if so, what certain 
income would enable you to carry them out.” Ruskin in his next 
letter explains matters. “You constantly hear a great many 
people saying I am very bad, and perhaps you have been yourself 
disposed lately to think me very good. I am neither the one nor 
the other. I am very self-indulgent, very proud, very obstinate, 
and very resentful; on the other side, I am very upright—nearly 
as just as I suppose it is possible for man to be in this world— 
exceedingly fond of making people happy, and devotedly reverent 
to all true mental or moral power.” The picture is not an unfair 
one, and its completion is even more interesting than the fragment 
quoted. The book itself is well worth consulting for the rest. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s newest volume, we may add, is wholly 
interesting, well put together, and edited with tact and no irre- 
levant self-obtrusions. No student of the fascinating group 
whose intercourse is here recorded should fail to secure this 
beautifully produced volume with its many charming reproductions 
of pictures mentioned in the letters, 


RUSKIN THE REFORMER 


“John Ruskin, Social Reformer.” By J. A. Hobson. London: 
Nisbet. os. 6d. 


THERE are three ways of regarding the life and teaching of 
Mr. Ruskin. All who have come under his personal influence or 
who have studied his books are unanimous in their admiration for 
the singular charm of his character, the inspiration of his words, 
his strenuous seeking for better things, and his overmastering love 
of beauty, honesty, and truth. But to many these qualities seem 
co-existing with ideas that are utterly unpractical and economically 
unsound ; they regard him as an inspired art teacher who has 
missed his way, and who stands beating the air for the impossible. 
Others—and these are by far the largest class of his admirers— 
while disregarding the letter of much that he says, find in his work 
a propulsive force impelling them to pity, veneration, beauty, and 
love. But Mr. J. A. Hobson represents yet a third attitude. He 
would have us regard the Master as the creator of an exact and 
scientific system of political economy. In this elaborate volume 
of 336 large pages he laboriously endeavours to analyse and 
synthesise Ruskin’s theory of life. In a series of chapters, he gives 
Mr. Ruskin’s views, taken piecemeal from his various books and 
welded into a whole, on Social Economics, the Competitive System, 
Machinery, and other aspects of our corporate existence. 

We are best able to estimate Ruskin as social reformer by the 
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practical outcome of his teaching. Judged as an inspiring force, 
he comes triumphantly out of the examination. Our modern Uni- 
versity Settlements, headed by Toynbee Hall, which have done 
much to bring beauty and culture into the dreariest corners of our 
great cities, are the direct result of his influence. The movements 
for the revival of handicraft work, and for the development of 
beauty in the home, owe much to him. In these prosaic, sordid 
times, he has led an innumerable host to work for other ends than 
the accumulation of pounds and pence. But even here he has 
been more the leading expositor than the founder of a new Gospel. 
Institutions for bridging over the gulf between the classes and the 
masses were known before he was born; and such men as Mr, 


G. F. Watts would have struggled for the revival of the artistic ; 


ideal even though Ruskin had been mute. 
Judged merely as a practical political economist, Mr. Ruskin 
does not emerge so successfully. All have heard of ‘the road at 


_ Hincksey, which Mr. Ruskin induced his Oxford undergraduate 


friends to construct as a bit of practical service. To-day, we 
believe that road is worse than useless, and even immediately 
after it was done the Master admitted that it was about the worst 
in the three kingdoms. Mr. Ruskin had his original scheme of 
book distribution. The beauty and value of his works enabled 
him to reap substantial profits from it, though at the cost of 
depriving numbers of people of his books who could have secured 
them under a better system. But to-day Mr. Ruskin’s publisher 
has abandoned all the most characteristic features of the old 
book-distributing scheme. We have yet to hear of any general 
adoption of Mr. Ruskin’s views on Usury (an aspect of his 
economic teaching which Mr. Hobson somewhat neglects), or 
even that he himself declined the rents of his little houses in 
Marylebone. 

Mr. Hobson’s book will prove interesting to those already 
familiar with Ruskin’s own writings, and may enable them to 
obtain clearer notions of certain aspects of his teaching. But 
those who need an introduction to his Life, or wish to learn the 
sidelights his surroundings shed on his teaching, should read Mr. 


_ E. T. Cook’s “Studies,” where all the necessary facts are given in 


a bright, brief, and workmanlike form. 


POESY AND THE METROPOLIS 


“London in Song.” Edited by Wilfred Whitten. London: Grant 
Richards. 6s. 


TE poem about London has yet to be written. That it is there— 
the angel, or haply devil, in the marble—every poet knows. But, 
saving by patches—infinitesimal patches—nobody attempts it. 
Meanwhile “a lover of London” and an anthologist—Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten to wit—takes thought, and remembers all the poetry and 
rhymes which appertain to the city of his love, and gives us the 
best or most apposite of them in a goodly, portly, and satisfying 
volume, which he entitles “ London in Song.” Nota few of the 
pieces comprehended by Mr, Whitten’s selection have previously 
done duty in the “London Garland” of Mr. W. E. Henley; 
many others have not before been anthologised ; some of them, 
indeed, now make an appearance between covers for the first 
time. The book is replete with fine things, and where poetry fails 
we have wit, or quaintness, or acceptable preciosity to tide us over. 
Mr. Whitten explains that “ London, not Literature, is primarily 
exhibited” in his pages. “I have taken,” he says, “ more than 
two hundred poems or sets of verses—the oldest by Chaucer, the 
newest by living poets—and have placed them in three groups. 
In the first and largest group London as a whole is contemplated, 
and the great, brilliant ‘Town’ displays its fashions and bric-a- 
brac. In the last group are placed poems of the City—the market 
of the world. Dick Whittington and Bow Bells, and the Lord 
Mayor in his coach, and the Cockney wistful of Cheapside while 
he hears the lark—are there. Joining and harmonising these two 
Londons is ‘ London River’ ; and with the silent river I associate 
the silence of the Abbey.” The scheme or plan here propounded 
works out admirably. Allowing, as it does, of a commingling of 
the classic with the modern, it offers a welcome “ variousness” of 
manner and point of view—for example, William Dunbar’s 
“ Flour of Cities All” (A.b, 1500) is printed almost cheek by jowl 
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sith Mr. John Davidson’s “ London”—and renders the volume 

singularly dippable, no matter whether one’s mood be towards 

pictured pasts or the strenuous present. Moreover, each poem 

has its date (prefixed), so that one knows exactly both time and 
riod. 

With the later poets, mostly living, Mr. Whitten’s cup runs 
wer. The John Davidson aforesaid, Lionel Johnson, Amy Levy, 
Austin Dobson, Rosamund Marriott Watson, Arthur Symons, 
William Ernest Henley, Andrew Lang, Ernest Rhys, Laurence 
Binyon, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, William Watson, Margaret 
Armour, Selwyn Image, E. V. Lucas, Ada Smith, and J. Ashby- 
Sterry are all represented by a poem, or poems, choice (need we 
say?) and to the point. Indeed, from the band of younger singers 
Mr. Le Gallienne alone seems to be awanting. Possibly this 
gentleman’s “world of weeping, trodden things” shocked Mr. 
Whitten’s anthological soul. But the great point to note is unto what 
excellent voice these poets attain when the Muse of the Metropolis 
possesses them. Mr. Henley, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Mr. Binyon, and Mr. Symons are, of course, past masters of 
London song, and they figure here in their richest metropolitan 
vein. Neither are the others at all behind. Who can read un- 
moved the late Miss Ada Smith’s “In the City Streets ” >— 


“ Yonder in the heather there’s a bed for sleeping, 

Drink for one athirst, ripe blackberries to eat ; 
Yonder in the sun the merry hares go leaping, 
And the pool is clear for travel-wearied feet ! 


London streets are gold—ah ! give me leaves aglinting 
’Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn sun ! 

London water’s wine, poured out for all unstinting— 
God ! for the little brooks that tumble as they run!” 


Mr. Lucas contributes a cheerful piece called “ Vision ”—re- 
printed from the Sfectator, where, if we remember rightly, it 
appeared under the title of “Compensation.” Mr. Lang hath his 
“Ballade of Cleopatra’s Needle,” and Mr. Lionel Johnson his fine 
knes beginning 

** Let others chaunt a country praise, 
Fair river walks and meadow ways ; 
Dearer to me my sounding days 

In London Town.” 


Mr. Watson, too, obliges with one of the prettiest and most 
delicate of his shorter poems, namely, “A Riddle of the Thames.” 
For these and innumerable other mercies one is bound to feel 
profoundly grateful. 

Then there are the classics, from Chaucer to Matthew Arnold, 

and sundry sets of verses which Mr. Whitten himself describes as 
“only witty, or only curious, or only sincere,” the “curious” 
division, by the way, being largely supplied by Thomas Jordan 
and the “City” poets—seventeenth-century rhymers who were 
wont to raise a fine frenzy over the “ Goldsmiths’ Jubilee,” “The 
_ Drapers,” “The Merchant Taylor’s Glory,” and the 
ike. 
_ Altogether “ London in Song” is an anthology of quite excep- 
tonal merit, and Mr. Whitten may be congratulated heartily upon 
its production. The book is printed and bound in excellent 
style ; it carries on its cover an appropriate design by Mr. William 
Hyde, and there are striking end-papers by the same artist. 


GREEK SKETCHES 


“Sketches of the Greek Dramatic Poets for English Readers.’ 
By C. H. Keene, M.A., Dublin, Professor of Greek, Queen’s 
College, Cork. London: Blackie. 35. 6c. 


PROFESSOR KEENE’S “ Sketches of the Greek Dramatists” are 
reprints of University Extension Lectures, and are eminently harm- 
less. Professor Keene is strictly orthodox, and where he touches 
on vexed questions he has carefully refrained from committing 
himself. In general he has, we think, confined himself too strictly 
to subject matter. Even in the necessary limitations of his space 
he might have found room for a series of brief essays in which to 
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discuss the characteristic genius of the four great dramatists, and 
to bring out the difference of the standpoint on which they based 
their criticism of life. He has chosen rather the mechanical and 
thankless task of summarising the plots of certain plays. Hence 
an inevitable scrappiness, and a condensation often so excessive 
that we feel sure Professor Keene’s summaries would in many 
cases convey but the faintest impression to those unacquainted 
with the plays. Where he has been able to allow himself some 
scope, as, for example, in dealing with the “ Agamemnon” and the 
“ Knights,” he has done his work not unskilfully. 

Professor Keene fully acknowledges his obligations to other 
writers. But is he not a little too modest? He quotes freely, it 
is true, from Jebb and Mahaffy, but we should like to know what it 
is exactly that he owes to his other authorities. We find no 
evidence of classical knowledge, but such as is within the capacity 
of any honours man in classics, and @ fortior? within that of a 
Professor of Queen’s College. 

The concluding essay on “The Classical and the Romantic 
Drsma” calls for no detailed criticism. We have all written very 
much the same sort of thing in our time, and we welcome the 
subject as an old friend of whom examiners. never weary. We 
should like, however—it is a small point—to protest against 
“V. Hugo.” We know “T. Loates” and “M. Cannon,” but we 
cannot acknowledge V. Hugo any more than W. Shakespeare. 

We do not remember Themistocles as a character in any 
Aristophanic comedy. He was dead long before the first 
appeared. Nor is Demus justly described as “‘a kind of combina- 
tion of the English John Bull and the French Jacques Bonhomme ” 
—unless we are to take it that such a combination would be entirely 
unlike either of its component parts. 


A DEVON IDYL 


By Eden Phillpotts. London: Innes. 


“Children of the Mist.” 

6s. 
THIs is the book Mr. Blackmore likes. Mr. Blackmore has taste, 
and bestows his approval upon a really admirable piece of work. 
Of course, a story that has to do with Devonand the Devon moors 
inevitably challenges comparison with Mr. Blackmore’s own ‘our 
de force. “Children of the Mist” will bear such a comparison. 
In other words, it is a strong book—by far the strongest that its 
author has given us. 

Himself a Devon man, Mr. Phillpotts goes to Devon for his 
local colour, as one who turns again home. And on the principle 
that men who live in towns are the men to paint landscape, Mr. 
Phillpotts’ over-past sojourn among the aridities of London 
journalism has no doubt helped him to see his county properly. 
He sees it with effect all through this present volume, and he makes 
his reader see it also. In the way of picturesque writing, what 
could be finer than the following ?>— 

“At evening-tide there had spread over the jagged western 
outlines of the moor an orange-tawny sunset, whereon the solid 
masses of the hills burnt into hazy gold, all fairy-bright, unreal, 
unsubstantial as a cloud island above them, whose solitary and 
striated shore shone purple through molten fire. Detail vanished 
from the moor ; dim and dimensionless it spread to the transparent 
splendour of the horizon, and its eternal attributes of great vast- 
ness, great loneliness, great silence reigned together unfretted by 
particulars. Gathering gloom diminished the wide glory of the 
sky, and slowly robbed the pageant of its colour. Then rose each 
hill and undulation in a different shade of night, and every altitude 
mingled into the outlines of its neighbour. Nocturnal mists, 
taking grey substance against the darkness of the lower lands, 
wound along the rivers, and defined the depths and ridges of the 
valleys. Moving waters, laden with the last waning gleam, glided 
from beneath these vapoury exhalations, and even trifling rivulets, 
now invisible save for chance splash of light, lacked not mystery as 
they moved from darkness into darkness with a song. Stars twinkled 
above the dewy sleep of the earth, and there brooded over all 
things a prodigious peace. . . . These phenomena Will Blanchard 
observed ; then yellow candle-fires twinkled from the dark mass of 
the farmhouse, and he descended in splendid weariness, and strode 
to supper and to bed.” 
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After all, however, the play’s the thing ; and the play Mr. Phill- 
potts stages for us in this county of far-folded valleys is a play of 
the true, idyllic, elemental sort. For principal persons we have a 
man or so and a maid or so, who love and come to trouble, and, by 
process of time and circumstance, get out of it again—nothing 
more. None of them suffers very exceptionally ; none of them is 
discovered walking hand-in-hand with the highest kind of Tragedy ; 
none of them pretends to untoward brilliancy or saintliness, or pluck, 
or wit, or wickedness ; and yet one cannot help taking to them, and 
one cannot help following their tussle with the burden and the mys- 
tery of an unintelligible world interestedly to the end. Than Will 
Blanchard, the main figure of the story, surely no more wrong- 
headed, vividly tempered, self-sufficient rustic was ever created. But 
he has many saving graces or, rather, instincts ; he is flesh and blood, 
and possible, and there is a touch of the heroic in him, which 
prevails. Of his sweetheart, Phoebe Lyddon, we are told :— 
“ Phoebe’s so helpless a maiden as ever made a picksher. I mind 
her at school in the days when we was childer together. Purty 
as them china figures you might buy off Cheap Jack, an’ just so 
tender. She’d come upto dinky gals no bigger’n herself an’ pull 
out her li’] handkercher an’ ax ’em to be so kind as to blaw her 
nose for her!” It is on Phoebe’s “ helplessness” in the hour when 
a richer and more influentially supported Zar than Will Blanchard 
comes on the scene that the issue of Mr. Phillpotts’ tale largely 
depends, She nearly marries the man with the money, but not 
quite ; and Blanchard’s impetuous putting of things to rights for 
both himself and Phoebe at the Newton Abbot Registry Office 
brings about a great deal of subsequent tribulation, in which, of 
course, the thwarted person of means has a big controlling finger. 

There are sundry other well-drawn people in the book besides 
these three, notably Blanchard’s mother and _ sister, two 
wholesome, sound-hearted women to whom love is all of 
life ; Clement Hicks, “an unhappy poet”—by the way, did Mr. 
Phillpotts ever hear of a happy one ?—Miller Lyddon, Phaebe’s 
father, a hard-headed, saving, do-right-by-everybody sort 
of man ; and last, though by no means least in importance, Billy 
Blee, whose henchmanship of the miller, whose moral philosophy 
and views about most things, and whose wooing of an adipose 
widow almost as well stricken in years as himself, serve to invest 
the story with a due measure of humorous relief. 

On the whole, “ Children of the Mist” cannot fail to enhance 
its author’s already considerable reputation, if, indeed, it does not 
place him in the front rank of contemporary novelists. There is 
nothing violent or sensational about it, no discussion of unholy 
problems or unhealthy character, no offensive cynicism, no flip- 
pancy. Mr. Phillpotts has taken life in its simpler, kindlier, and 
cleanlier aspects. He deals with the loves, joys, sorrows, aspira- 
tions, and disappointments of homely, inexcessive folk, and it may 
be ascribed to him as a triumph that from these materials he has 
written a book which is purely delightful from beginning to end, 
and which is at once captivating, enthralling, and refreshing. 


OTHER FICTION 


“The Minister’s Conversion.” 
& Charles Black. 6s. 


By I. Hooper. London: Adam 


THIs is a strong book, though we regard it rather as an earnest 
of favours to come on the part of the author. The story deals with 
a phase of Nonconformist religious life which happily, for sweet 
Charity’s sake, is fast passing away. The penitent’s stool plays a 
prominent part, and narrow-minded self-righteousness warps every 
Christian virtue into loathsome and hideous shapes. But Mark 
Increase, the minister, is a Man, writ large, and, as so many 
another does in life, proves better than the creed he professes, and 
is big enough to forgive the woman he loves. Margaret’s fall from 
grace is scarcely less a surprise to the reader than it was to her 
husband, as but for the damning evidence of her own confession 
there is little in the story itself whereon to convict her. The 
author should, we think, have been rather more explicit in this 
matter, unless indeed he wished to court more or less contro- 
versy in the newspapers. A capital foil to Mark Increase, the 
straitlaced minister, is Romaine, an agnostic philanthropist 
who naturally passes for an atheist amongst the ignorant village 
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folk whose ideas he vainly strives to elevate. Not without a 
certain charm too, is Kris Lee, the ne’er-do-weel of gipsy bl 
invertebrate though he be and cause of poor Margaret’s undoing, 
Her father’s character, that of the conventional Elder, is well 
delineated—the sort of man who would sooner have all his teeth 
drawn without gas than part with an iota of his belief in hell fire 
as applied to the overwhelming majority—though he is a type, 
thank Heaven, of a bygone age. Mr. Hooper has the gift of 
sustaining interest, and all his characters are alive. Evidently he 
is an admirer of the short sentence. He is right, but there js g 
happy medium even in short sentences, and he should avoid 
peppering his readers with disjointed jerky phrases like pellets 
from a pop-gun. He writes well enough to write a great deal 
better, and we confidently expect he will rise to higher flights than 
those he has yet attained. 


“Some Persons Unknown.” 
Cassell. 6s. 


Mr. Hornung’s work is much better than his reputation. It js 
true he has made his name ; but it is not a name that is found 
among the regiment of the much advertised and extolled. He 
almost invariably writes exceedingly well, has great skill in narra- 
tive, plenty of humour, and a gift for pathos of a peculiarly manly 
and touching order. In “Some Persons Unknown” all these 
qualities are remarkably conspicuous ; we have rarely read a 
better collection of short stories. The first, “ Kenyon’s Innings,” 
is certainly incomparably the best ; in feeling and in execution it 
is altogether admirable. The delicacy, and at the same time the 
wholesome avoidance of sentimentality, with which Mr. Hornung 
draws his picture of a little boy, at heart an athlete, but in bodya 
weakling—a boy nurtured on “ Lillywhite,” but never destined to 
figure in its pages—those sincere and sympathetic touches prove 
the writer to be an artist of a very high order. Several of the 
tales are occupied with the literary life, and one which tells again 
in a new fashion the old story of literary theft has a grip that is 
nearly akin to real power and intensity. Altogether, this is a 
straightforward, virile book—written for men by a man. It 
should help its author to a fuller recognition of his really excellent 
qualities. 


By E. W. Hornung. London; 


“ Madonna Mia, and Other Stories.” By Clement Scott. London: 
Greening. 35. ‘ 

We imagine that the first of these stories was the one last 
written, as it is by far the best in the book. The others are appa- 
rently republications of stories that have already appeared in 
magazines, especially in magazines in the past. Mr. Scott’s fiction 
derives from the Dickens and Thackeray sources perhaps more 
through their disciples than from these great men themselves. It 
is a thin, exterior kind of art where the characters are not realised 
nor the events sufficiently motived, where the author is very much 
to the fore, and where the strings let themselves be seen quite 
plainly. The primary and theatrical virtues hold the stage, and a 
cheery optimism shouts for our sympathy. These stories will gain 
the tears of innocence and the admiration of the unsophisticated. 
They should satisfy the man who wants something to read and 
cannot give ita name. It is only when we come to such stories 
that we can understand the advance we have made in the short 
story. Miss Wilkins, Mr. Henry Harland, and Mr. Francis 
Prevost—to take the first names that occur—have taken us far, 
very far, from the “ Madonna Mia” fiction. We do not, however, 
all travel at the same rate, and there must be many readers who 
will find all they want in Mr. Scott’s stories, and assuredly they 
will harm no one, and may be the stepping-stones to higher things. 


VARIOUS 


“ Highways and Byways in North Wales.” By A. G. Bradley. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 


THIS is a very glorified guide-book. We have found in it a 
delightful mass of information, enthusiasm, observation, and just 
that spice of personal prejudice which is permissible and even 
necessary. A dozen times and more during our reading of the 
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book we have had engendered in us a deep discontent of our lot in 
London as we conned descriptions of vales, hills, rivers, sunrises 
and sunsets, tinged with the hues of holiday memories. We 
hesitate, however, to advise the cyclist to take the book about with 
‘him unless he be a weight-carrier. The heavy paper used for the 
benefit of the illustrations makes it a burden of consideration. 
The avoirdupois of the volume must be going on for that of a 
brick. But the illustrations justify this slight drawback. Mr. 
Pennell has used three mediums for his work, and we consider the 
pen-and-ink sketches the best. For about fifty pages, from p. 362 
onwards, there is a succession of most happily caught scenes, 
realised with admirable skill and simplicity. Mr. Hugh Thomson 
appears to us not to be at his best. There is a lack of the sureness 
of effect and cleanness of line we associate with his character- 
scenes. But, on the whole, the book is a feast for the lover of 
Highway or Byway. Whether the reader has been over the 
district pictured and described, or has still the pleasure of a first 
visit before him, he will find here matter to interest and instruct 
him, Finally, the book is a marvel of cheapness. 


“Legends of the Saints.” By the Rev. G. R. Woodward. London: 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Woodward has versified very pleasantly some of the best- 
known among the Legenda Sanctorum, adding other short poems 
upon kindred subjects. The writer of whom he most reminds us 
is Dr. J. M. Neale, who had a real gift of sacred song. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Woodward resembles Dr. Neale in his weakness as 
well as his strength. In both poets the effort after quaintness and 
simplicity sometimes issues in baldness, even bathos ; for example, 
in Mr. Woodward’s version of Carmen suo dilecto, the lines 


“ Man must leave (so saith the book) 
Father eke and mother” 


are quite intolerable ; and the same poem serves to show that Mr. 
Woodward has not been wholly successful in mastering the diffi- 
culties of double rhyme in -English. With whatever defects, 
however, this pretty little book will be found useful in schools and 
in families, while “ grown-ups” need not disdain it. 


“Claudia, the Christian Martyr.” A Tragedy in Four Acts. 
the Rev. G. E. Mason. London : Swan Sonnenschein. 
When we took up this book and saw that it was described as 
“a village play,” our heart sank within us. But, having read it, 
we must tender to Mr. Mason a most abject apology for our mis- 
giving. He has done what the ingenious author of “ The Sign of 
the Cross ” so conspicuously failed to do : he has written a miracle- 
play with the heart of a Christian poet and the hand of a fine 
scholar. “Claudia” is beautiful; we can say no less; and we 
wish we might be fortunate enough to see it played by those 
Derbyshire miners and labourers for whom it was written. 


“Qld English Social Life.” By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 
London: Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d. 

This is not a book to be read at one or two sittings, but rather 
one which it would be well to keep on one’s bookshelf with the 
object of dipping into its curiously interesting pages every once in 
awhile. It consists mainly of a long series of strange anecdotes 
gathered from parish registers which date some hundreds of years 
back. 


By 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’s descriptive art is not seen at its best in 
some stages of his Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Colley—the 
narrative has to be broken too often for letters—but we are at least 
reminded of it in the story of the scenes culminating at Majuba 
Hill. It is a grave story, and it is doubtful that even now the 
controversy that has attended its issues will be stilled. What- 
ever one’s opinion as to that may be, the picture of this soldier’s 
end, meeting death unbaffled and unbowed, amid panic and all 
failure, is a grim and a pathetic one. 


Rudolph of Hapsburg has something of a “ boom” just now. 
Legends not a few have grown round the personality of the Swiss 
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Count who was called to the German throne in the thirteenth 
century, and legend, always convenient for the historical novelist, 
is not altogether unacceptable to an historian here and there. An 
occasional German critic has protested against the heroic atmo- 
sphere in which modern sentimentalists have set this Emperor ; 
for although Rudolph did much towards crushing robber-barons 
and giving the people liberty, he was not apparently the noble and 
unselfish figure that is sometimes supposed. Mr. Baring-Gould, 
in his History of Germany, in the “ Story of the Nations” series, 
treats him very briefly, but admits that he was shrewd and strong. 
Mr. Sidney Whitman, in the volume on Austria issued in the 
same series this week, gives a fuller portrait. Mr. Robert Barr, 
in his new novel, “The Countess Tekla,”’ idealises Rudolph to 
his heart’s content. He is an attractive young lover in Mr. Barr’s 
pages, touring incognito in his Empire at the outset. Mr. Barr, 
like a brave magician, brushes aside the dull history which burdens 
him at this stage with a not inconsiderable family, most members 
of which he succeeded in marrying off advantageously. 


The new American Ambassador will be in London at the end 
ofthe month. The remark is made @ frofos of the fact that his name 
figures as one of the heroes in a book which is just appearing 
here. Itis a book telling you how to get strong—at all events, 
one way of getting bodily strength and keeping it—and the author, 
being an American, cites Mr. Choate as an example of good health. 
Judging from the list compiled by this author, whose name is 
Mr. William Blaikie, the world has seen not a few distinguished 
men who knew how to keep their health. He brackets St. Paul, 
Socrates, and Plato; later King Alfred, William the Conqueror, 
and William Wallace ; and yet later Abraham Lincoln, Gladstone, 
and Bismarck. He has also something to say of “Tom Brown,” 
Lord Esher, Sir Richard Webster, Spurgeon, John Stuart Blackie, 
and President Kruger. It will be a new departure in biography if 
the world’s notables are to be written about according to their 
physique. But it will not be uninteresting. 


The book describing that tour “Round the World on a 
Wheel” of Mr. Foster Fraser and his companions will be out 
almost as soon as this paragraph. The trip was, no doubt, worth 
a book, and it is a six-shilling book, which is a new venture in 
travel-literature. May it succeed on that ground—not discussing 
its merits—for some of the big, expensive travel-books are really 
appalling to handle, and to most people impossible to buy. The 
bicycling trio left London in July 1896, and came back last 
August, so that they had time for a good spin. They had it, 
seeing that in the 774 days of their absence they covered not 
far short of twenty thousand miles. Perhaps the hardest part 
of the ride was that through Burma and China. It took the 
cyclists 150 days, and cost them considerable privations, to cross 
the three thousand miles from Upper Burmato Shanghai. Japan 
was a delight, American roads—or rather the want of them—a 
qualified business, and London once more was home. 


According to Professor Saintsbury, some,” at least, of the suc- 
cess of Sir Walter Scott is traceable to the accident of birth—not, 
however, using this phrase in the ordinary sense, but as referring 
to the period in which he was born. The Professor has a theory 
which he expounded at a meeting in Edinburgh the other night, 
that “A man to exercise great influence should be born not too 
far before the end of a century, nor too far from the beginning of 
a century.” Scott’s birth in 1771 thus brought him within the 
charmed period. “He was born, by good fortune,” said Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, “at a peculiar time.” This was the first point 
for Scott. Another point was the breadth of Scott’s patriotism ; 
and the last point was that Scott united with his literary genius 
character in the best sense, that character which was difficult to 
define, but which all understood. But in this connection Professor 
Saintsbury made a remark which some Scotsmen will certainly 
resent. In Scotland, he observed, they had fortunately no 
deficiency in men of genius ; but they had not always been men of 
character ; and, although they had men of character, these had 
not always, perhaps not so.often, been men of genius. A hard 
saying ; but not far from the mark. 
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IN PASSING 


ONE more tale of that remarkable Scottish personality, the late 
Principal Caird. Service was in progress in the College Chapel 
at Glasgow University, and the Principal—Professor of Divinity 
he was then—was reading the chapter in which Jesus announces 
his Messiahship to his Disciples. One absorbed student listener 
was Sandy ——. He had never before been known to keep a 
serious face for more than a minute. But now he was evidently 
enthralled. The Professor's deep-toned voice proceeded with the 
narrative until the point was reached where Jesus foretells his death 
at the hands of the chief priests and scribes. Peter protests : 
“* This shall not be unto thee,” and is rebuffed by the peremptory 
rebuke, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” A voice surcharged with 
emotion burst from the College pews: “ Devilish hard lines on 
Peter.” The Professor was shocked beyond expression, but after 
a pause in sternest tones there came from the pulpit, ““That young 
—er—gentleman will withdraw himself,” and down the aisle poor 
Sandy walked, and next day he was in truth dismissed—“ sent 
down” in disgrace. “That was eight-and-twenty yearsago,” says 
the correspondent who tells us the story, “and I met Sandy yester- 
day in the Strand, looking so gay and prosperous.” 


One other story about Principal Caird this same old pupil of 
the Professor sends us. Caird was delivering the Baird lecture, as 
solid and impressive as ever, when he abruptly paused and turned 
over several sheets of the manuscript from which he was reading. 
Then, looking at the undergraduates, he placidly remarked, “ What 
follows is above the comprehension of my present audience ; but 
those who are curious in such matters will be able to read what I 
now omit when the lecture is published in book form.” 


THE NEW AMERICA 


Her eyes are full of noble hope, 
A quiet strength is in her hands, 
She sees the years of splendid scope 
That brighten in the morning lands ; 
The seas are shadowed with her sails, 
Through wider fields her plough is sped, 
Her cup of plenty never fails, 
She feeds_the nations with her bread. 


She throws o’er many anfalien race 
The shield{of equal poising law, 
The weak are sheltered in her grace, 
She keeps the violent in awe. 
Around the world her eagle flies, 
The peoples gather at her knees, 
Her peaceful empire arches rise 
Above strange lands in far-off seas. 
From the “ New York Sun.” 


England—and let us add Scotland—is not, we sincerely 
hope, to lose the Dike of Connaught, whom the tragic death of 
Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg has brought next in succession to 
the throne of the United Duchies of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. He 
has made himself one of the most popular members of the Royal 
Family. At Dover, only three months ago, an old lady who let 
lodgings spoke in the most affectionate way of “that dear Prince 
Arthur,” who, when quartered at Dover twenty years ago, had 
always a pleasant word for her as she ushered him to friends 
occupying her rooms. The same kindly consideration has 
characterised all his military career. He loves the Army, and 
every Tommy Atkins respects the honesty of the Royal soldier. 
He may not have the brilliant inspirations of a Redvers Buller or 
an Evelyn Wood, but he is as sound a tactician as Roberts, and 
his eye is as discerning as that of the Commander-in-Chief. 


The Duke will probably renounce his succession to the Duchies 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha in favour of his son Prince Arthur. 
This spirited youth has just completed his residence at Eton, 
where he has keenly entered into all the games, and not injured his 
health by undue attention to his studies. After a brief spell of 
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work with a private tutor, he was destined for Sandhurst and a 
cavalry commission. But he may now be sent into the Germay 
army. The rigorous discipline of that iron machine knows ny 
relaxation for royalty, and the health of Prince Alfred of Saxe. 
Coburg, naturally delicate, was permanently injured by the hard, 
ships he endured during his period of military service. 


Last seen in England at the time of the Diamond Jubilee, 
Prince Alfred is best remembered here as a very delicate littl 
boy dressed in a sailor’s suit, shyly clinging to his mother’s hang 
whenever he was brought to general notice. The daughter of 
a Tsar, and an inveterate match-maker, the Duchess 
endeavoured to make him marry one of the twin-daughters of the 
King of Wiirtemberg, whilst the Kaiser, who always liked him, 
staunchly supported him through a nasty gambling row in his 
regiment. It had been intended to send him to Egypt with his 
sister, the Grand Duchess of Hesse, whose reconciliation with her 
husband, after a long course of matrimonial squabbles, was due to 
the pacific efforts of our Queen. 


The Duke and Duchess of Connaught have, by the way, once 
again realised afresh one of the worst penalties of royalty and one 
of the worst vices of the Englishman abroad. At Florence they 
have been incessantly molested by the effusive loyalty and snob- 
bishness of the English colony there, who mobbed them even at 
the church doors after service. Princess Margaret of Connaught, 
a fresh, nice-looking girl of rather Teutonic appearance, made 
herself much liked when she replaced her mother, absent through 
indisposition, at an amateur performance given by English girls, 
At Rome, a long audience with the Pope and a brilliant ball given 
by King Humbert afforded variations to an energetic amount of 
sightseeing. It was a pretty spectacle to notice Princess Margaret 
shyly handling some of the famous pearls worn by Queen Ma- 
guerita at the ball, and about which the Royal group was obviously 
conversing. 


Caprivi is gone, and Germany is the poorer. He was a stolid 
quiet gentleman, who did his duty according to his lights and 
received scant credit. Not the least mystery in the career of the 
Kaiser is that of Caprivi’s retirement three days after his recon- 
ciliation with his pilgrimatic Majesty. Of late years Count Caprivi 
always looked mildly surprised, as though puzzled at the honours 
and dignities thrust upon him. His military career had been 
sufficiently distinguished, but in no way justified his selection as 
the successor of Prince von Bismarck. He showed absolute 
imperturbability to all personal attacks, however malicious, and 
“the man without an acre” proved a staunch believer in the Triple 
Alliance. In caricature he has been drawn as both serpent and 
donkey, whilst Prussian political malignancy—a very venomous 
species—exhausted itself in outrageous abuse. Happily it left him 
unmoved, 


Major-General Sir Archibald Hunter has avoided as much as 
possible a!l public appearances. But popular enthusiasm has 
caught the cheery little officer both in Scotland and Lancashire. 
With Sir Francis Wingate, he proved a staunch ally of Lord 
Kitchener ; and, indeed, the strategical success of the Soudan 
Expedition is due tohim. He is the tactical hand to the organising 
head of the Sirdar. In person he is short and fair, with brown 
eyes and curly hair. Unlike his chief, he is devoted to the fait 
sex, who are all his willing slaves. An indefatigable officer, his 
men respect him as much as they love him. No subaltern enjoys 
a dance or a game of polo better than this splendid representative 
of England’s thin red line. 


To hear Sir Alexander Mackenzie lecture on Tschaikowsky 
the other day, was a curious study of temperaments. The shrewd 
practical Scotsman could have little mental sympathy with the 
shy nervous Russian. When Tschaikowsky came over to conduct 
*a symphony for the Philharmonic Society he observed to one of 
the Committee, “I hope the orchestra will not look at me during 
rehearsal, only at my baton.” Yet he had the temerity to tell 
Brahms he did not admire his music, after which he had one of 
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his uncontrollable fits of depression. No one ever knew the name 
ofhis wife, whose rank and profession were a profound mystery. 
Though regarded in England as the typical Russian composer, in 
Russia he is thought the least representative, because the least 
Russian. He tempered the harsh dissonance of Slavonic themes 
to Western theories of orchestration. 


One cannot be angry with so entertaining a weekly companion 
as Black and White, but it cannot be denied that there is some- 
thing amusing in this little piece of parallelism :— 


Black and White, February 4. THE OUTLOOK, December 24. 


“In our issue of December 31 “ Authoritative approaches 
we gave as our tipfor the Liberal have also been made to Sir 
Leader—only we knew, so the Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
prophecy was safe—the name of and, as plans at present go, he 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. will, when Parliament meets, 
_.. With some pride we may come before the assembled 
claim that we were absolutely Liberal members with such re- 
the first in the field with the commendations as must ensure 
information.” his election to the place left 

vacant by Sir William Har- 
court.” 


It only remains to add that this OUTLOOK note of December 24 
was widely reproduced in the London and provincial Press. 


A Cairo correspondent writes as follows :—“ I saw Slatin 
yesterday, and had a long talk with him. J told him that I pre- 
sumed he was pretty sick at the Khalifa’s escape, and he said: 
‘Yes, I tried hard to catch him, but the horses and camels gave 
out. However, 1 was very satisfied we got Mahmoud, Yacoub, 
and many of the others, and I am not so bloodthirsty as all that, 
that I must have the Khalifa before I can feel properly avenged,’ ” 


The return to the stage of Miss Maude Millett will lend distinc- 
tion to the forthcoming revival of Pinero’s “ Sweet Lavender.” 
The daughter of a distinguished officer, she bade a temporary 
farewell to the stage on her marriage with a captain in the Gunners. 
She is most popular with the wives of his brother-officers, and 
remains the typical embodiment of the frank, healthy, happy 
gitls she so artlessly depicted during her theatrical career. 


There is curious mystery about the whereabouts of Prince 
Ludwig Loewenstein Wertheim Freudenberg, who has been 
advertised for by a London firm of solicitors. He married, in 
1897, Lady Anne Saville, second daughter of Lord Mexborough. 
Just before the wedding the Prince demanded that three thousand 
a year should be unconditionally settled absolutely upon him. 
The engagement would have been broken off had not the bride 
promptly sided with her husband. 


Canon Venables, in his homely fashion, has answered the 
oft-asked question, “Why men will not go to church?” “Few 
things have done so much to get men into the bad habit of 
absence from church as hat-spoiling. The owner of a good hat 
will not run the risk of spoiling one every Sunday.” 


Wha wadna’ be a Glesca Bailie? Admittedly, Glasgow Bailies, 
from the time of Bailie Nicol Jarvie and the worthy Deacon, his 
father, till now have been paragons of municipal and every other 
kind of virtue. But this has never prevented them from being 
keenly alive to personal privileges and personal comfort. Over 
such questions as their luncheon, white ties to wear on the bench, 
‘and other matters of equal importance, the most heated battles 
have been fought. But Glasgow Bailies enjoy one privilege of 
which the outside world knows little. In the intervals of their 
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toil on behalf of their fellow-citizens it has been customary for 
them to occasionally retire for a fortnight or so toa resort on the 
shores of that picturesque and romantic Highland loch which Sir 
Walter Scott has immortalised in “The Lady of the Lake,” and 
from which Glasgow draws its water supply, there to recuperate— 
at the expense of the Corporation, otherwise the ratepayers, of 
Glasgow. Some time ago there was a good deal of discussion as 
to whether the resort in question (Invergyle House, at the head of 
Loch Katrine) should be rebuilt at a higher level, seeing that the 
level of the loch was to be raised. One member of the Corporation 
suggested that the new house should rather be erected on the 
shores of Loch Arklet, where it would be more convenient—and 
near a church—but this proposal did not meet with favour. Nor 
did another that a resort should rather be got at Rothesay ; and 
eventually it was resolved to rebuild the old house at Loch Katrine 
at a higher level. Now, however, the Corporation has another 
and bolder scheme. Negotiations are to be entered into for the 
purchase of Glengyle estate; and meanwhile the re-erection of 
Invergyle House is to be delayed till the result of these nego- 
tiations are.seen. “If we buy this estate, are we entitled to retain 
the shootings?” queried one Bailie. The reply was in the 
affirmative. That settled the matter. 


Poosie Nansie’s public-house still stands in the village o 
Mauchline, and continues to be the “howff” of certain Jolly 
Beggars—although the Jolly Beggars of these days differ in some 
respects from the “randie gangrel bodies” whose rough and 
coarse debauch is depicted by Burns in his famous cantata. The 
modern Jolly Beggars are Burnsites of the most pronounced 
character. Common Burnsites, however, they certainly are not. 
A few months ago they figured as secessionists from the Burns 
Federation. They had been slighted; their amour propre was 
hurt ; and when they demanded an explanation and apology 
insult was added to injury : their communication was characterised 
as “wrong-headed!” Hence the secession. But the Beggars 
have now won distinction in another direction. The “Menu an’ 
Toast List” for their “memorial service” on The Great Day 
must have excited the admiration, if not the envy, of their fellow 
Burnsites, as it has the wonder of other persons. The Beggars 
have certainly proved their claim to be regarded as un-Common 
Burnsites. Their “memorial service” began with “twa square 
drams tae each man”—an Alloway Appetiser, and a Tarbolton 
Tickler ; and these were followed by other drams denominated 
respectively an Ayr Awfu’, a Lochlea Lay-me-doon, a dram tae 
fit, a Mossgiel Merry Ane, an Elleslan Electrical, and a Dumfries 
Dirler. Then came fifteen toasts, and following these three 
‘“‘pairtin’ drams”—a Polquharn Paralyser, a Ballochmyle Bounti- 
ful, and a Montgomerie MacWhupper. O Burns, Burns, what 
things are done in thy name! 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
MY LAST DANCE 


TO a person of a contemplative turn of mind one can hardly con- 
ceive a more dangerous environment than that of a modern ball- 
room. To witness the spectacle of, say, about fifty couples slowly 
rotating to the rise and fall of three-time music, is enough, on 
reflection, to turn one’s brain from its sheer silliness. To think 
that at this stage of civilisation numbers of people congregate 
together in an overheated, flower-and-food-laden atmosphere to— 
what we term—dance! A man—any man—is introduced to a 
girl who previously may possibly never have spoken to one of 
the other sex alone for five minutes ; she grants him the pleasure 
of a dance, and without any preliminary—without a single word— 
he places his arm round her and she is whirled off. It is 
barbarous. When one watches a roomful of them one is some- 
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what shocked at the senselessness of it all. Round and round 
they go, more or less (rather less than otherwise) in time to a 
sensuous wailing waltz (anon it will be scampering to the kitchen 
lancers). From the point of view of exercise it is—considering 
the loss of rest, &c.—injurious, and mentally the modern ball has 
no advantages ; no one but a bore ever even talked intelligently 
at a ball, much less thought. 

I nearly resolved never to dance again the other night, though 
when I don’t analyse I love it. I was staying at a house, where I 
helped a friend to receive her guests. They came in scores, and 
when the majority had arrived, with their “nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,” my hostess turned her about with the idea of 
“placing me,” as she said. 

“You really must be up and doing—that is, dancing. Ah! 
here’s someone nice,” she said of a young man who had been 
aimlessly wandering about in our vicinity. 

“ Let me introduce Mr. ——,” and she mumbled a name that 
was utterly unintelligible. The young man was very good-looking, 
but had the misfortune to be a fool. After putting down his name 
for a dance, we sat and watched a wild barn dance, from a little 
Turkish alcove in the ballroom. 

“ Been to the ‘ Runaway Girl’ at Daly’s?” he began, by way of 
a prelude. 

“Yes, but it was at the Gaiety where I saw it,” I return some- 
what coldly. The young man blushes—most ‘unnecessarily, I 
think—and says :— 

“ Oh, yes, of course. It’s a ripping floor. D’you like dancing ? 
J adore it beyond anything else in the world ’cept huntin’.” At this 
point my hostess rustled up, with two or three others in attendance. 
With a questioning look at my companion :— 

“Why on earth are you looking so pensive, Jo?” 

“What—— Oh, I was thinking.” 

“Oh, don’t, dear! No one who thinks ever dances. Let me 
introduce Mr. So-and-so” ; and then in a whisper, “There’s a 
battalion to come—sust be that gown,” and she disappears. 

My new partner stutters, and, as he patently resents being 
helped out with a word, I am compelled to dance in self-defence 
I soon forget the stutter, he steers so well; and when the waltz 
comes to an end I send him to look for a non-existent fan, and, 
knowing the house, make my escape. It is no longer the use to 
sit on the stairs, so I go up unobserved. In the ladies’ dressing- 
room I find two girls—sisters, I take it, from the similarity in 
dress, one the possessor of a pair of sparkling eyes :— 

“Isn’t it a bother! That awkward brute Lauder tore my 
flounce to rags when I was dancing with Reggie. Do pin me up, 
like a dear !” 

The sister, of uncertain age and decided shoulder-blades :— 

“TI suppose you were romping again,” and then not as 
irrelevantly as it might appear—“ and how you cam say that Mrs. 
What’s-her-name is a good hostess J don’t know ; I’ve positively 
only had two dances to-night. I suppose she couldn’t get any 
men !” 

“Men! Good gracious! I’ve never seen so many—rows and 
rows of them. Do be careful, dear, to put the points in, or else 
they'll scratch my ankles to bits. That’s it—come on”—and she 
whirls out with all the unconscious heartlessness of youth ; the 
elder sister follows with a sour, half-envious look, and at the door 
comes into collision with a breathless person, who, rushing in, 
throws herself into a chair. 

“Hullo, Jo! you here! All your partners are looking for you, 
and they’re playing that heavenly new waltz. Why aren’t you 
down ?” 

“T might ask you the same question.” 

“Yes, and I might answer it if you'll promise not to give me 
away to mother,” she said rising and rustling over to the mirror, 
where she displays a critical interest in the arrangement of her 
fringe. “You know Briggs?” she continues. “Oh, you don’t— 
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well, he’s a pig, and mother made me promise to give him two or 
three dances to-night, so I sent her into the seventh heaven 
giving him five—/hzs is the fifth, and I’ve sat them all out by 
myself up here. Clever of me, eh?” 

“Brilliant ! but did you say you sat out five dances?” 

“ Well, all but one, the first—Bertie and I wa/ked or stumbleg 
through that one up the servants’ staircase. Emily—what a trea. 
sure of a maid !—said she would show me the way so that I might 
get here without being seen. Nearly broke my neck once ; took 
a header into the butler’s pantry, and I’m sure lost thousands of 
sequins off my gown,” regretfully ; “but anything’s better than 
Briggs. Oh, there’s the finale. Let’s go down.” 

I agree, and as we reach the foot of the staircase my attention 
is riveted by a heated contest between a masterful-looking fellow 
with a swarthy face and a pale little blonde. She is slight and 
delicate-looking, and in her gown of clinging grey créfe appears 
like a fairy or some ethereal being from the clonds. She raises 
one tiny hand to her demurely-parted cendré locks with a puzzled: 
little gesture :— 

“JT can’t understand it a bit. You see, here is your name down 
for 9. Isn’t it? You,never came for it. This last was 11.” 

“But I’m positive it was my dance,” says the man with a 
mortified expression. ‘“ Here is your name on my card as plainas 
a pikestaff.” 

“Oh, yes, I see ;-but all the same it’s your mistake—so sorry. 
Better luck next time. Supper, did you say?” turning to a young 
man who waits at her elbow. “Ah, yes, of course ;” and, placing 
the tips of her fingers on his arm, she throws a languid smils 
at the other poor discomfited creature, and ascends the stair. 
case. 

‘A narrow squeak that time. How on earth did you manage 
it?” asks her companion as they pass. 

“ Quite simply,” she says in an even tone. “I always mark 
my own dances, and ”—with a demure side-glance—“ I have two 
programmes.” 

“How clever! But why?” 

“Oh, it’s always as well, in case”—with another deadly look 
from her still gray eyes—“ anything interesting shou/d turn up.” 

“Ripping idea! But, I say, don’t you get into awful——” 

The rest is silence for me, and at this moment I am taken away 
to the supper-room. After this part of the entertainment the male 
portion of the company thins considerably, and the rest resume 
their antics in the ball-room with spirit, and perhaps a little 
additional adandon. Towards the “ sma’ wee hours” I came across 
our indefatigable hostess. 

“T wonder,” she whispered, “ if these people are ever going !” 

“ Not if you continue to look so radiant. In the interests of 
youth, dear, do affect a wearied air.” 

“T wish they’d go; but it’s suddenly occurred to me—how 
awful /” with a tragic note in her voice. 

“ What?” 

“Why, perhaps all the cabs—I mean the cabbies—are still #t 
Exeter Hall, and we'll have to bed all these people in the billiard 
room—at least, those who aren’t ‘kerridge folks !’” 

“ Absurd !” 

“ By the way, have you seen my husband? He’s been most 
effectually ferdu all the night. How useless and lazy men are! 
Ah, Charlie, is that you? Jo and I were just saying such 
charming things of you. What an admirable host you make, 
and—— ” 

Here Charlie rushes away to pick up a fur, dropped by what 
appears to be a walking Egyptian mummy, but in reality is but a 
poor tired chaperone. One of her charges comes up. “ Good-night,” 
the latter mumbles from the depths of a huge fur collar—had 
such a lovely time, danced my slippers right off—glorious fun. 
Mother,” indicating the mummy, “is a complete wreck. Giddy 
thing—good-night ! ” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, and Travel 


“A SHORT History of the Saracens,” by Ameer Ali Syed, M.A., 
CIE., Judge of Her Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal, is described as “ A concise account of the rise 
and decline of the Saracenic power, and of the economic, social, 
and intellectual development of the Arab nation, from the earliest 
times to the destruction of Bagdad and the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain: with maps, illustrations and genealogical tables.” 
(Macmillan. Pp. 638. 7s. 6d.) 

“Austria,” by Sidney Whitman, is an excellent contribution to 
“The Story of the Nations Series,” written with the collaboration of 
J.R. Mcllraith, and is “restricted to the record of that particular 
portion of the Austrian- Hungarian Empire which, from time imme- 
morial has, to a great extent, been German in race and character.” 
(Unwin. Pp. 407. 55.) 

“¢7812’?: Napoleon I. in Russia,” by Vassili Veresichagin, 
with an introduction by R. Whiteing, illustrated from sketches 
and paintings by the author. From the Introduction :—“ The 
following pages are not offered to the reader as a history... . 
They are but the statement of the basis of observation on which 
M. Verestchagin has founded his great series of pictures illus- 
trative of the campaign.” (Heinemann. Pp. 266. 55.) 

“The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns,” by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, contains a bright and easily-written descriptive account 
of the late war, illustrated by innumerable photographs. (Heinemann. 
Pp. 335. 75. 6d. net.) 

“The War in Cuba,” by John Black Atkins, who acted as 
Correspondent for the Manchester Guardian during the late war, 
gives a vivid account of the campaign in question. (Smith, Elder. 
Pp. 291. 6s.) 

“A History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races,” by 
Sir Harry H. Johnston, the latest volume of the Cambridge 
Historical Series. From the Preface :—“ When I was made 
aware that no attempt had yet been made to summarise and 
review in a single book the general history of the attempts of Asia 
and Europe to colonise Africa during the historical period, I 
admitted that there might be room and usefulness for such a work, 
and have since attempted the task.” (Clay & Sons. Pp. 319. 6s.) 

“Landmarks in English Industrial History,” by George 
Townsend Warner, M.A. From the Preface :—“ The intention 
of this book is to bring before the reader the salient features of 
England’s industrial and commercial progress in the past... . 
The novelty of my book lies merely in selection and arrangement.” 
(Blackie. Pp. 368. 55.) 

“With Nansen in the North: a Record of the Fram Expedi- 
tion in 1893-96,” by Hyjalmar Johansen, translated from the 
Norwegian by H. L. Brekstad, re-tells the story of Dr. Nansen’s 
Polar expedition with verve and from a fresh standpoint. (Ward, 
Lock. Pp 351. 6s.) 

* New Climbs in Norway : an Account of Some Ascents in the 
Sondmore District,” by Z. C. Oppenhein:, is a bright and pleasantly 
written account of the author’s ascents in new territories that 
should be welcomed by all mountaineers. (Unwin. Pp. 257. 
75. 6d.) 

Fiction 

“Brown, V.C.,” by “Mrs. Alexander” —evidently a charming 
person, judging by the portrait that does duty as cover—opens 
with a mysterious birth in a lodging house and the bolting of the 
beautiful mother. We would like to know what happens next. 
(Unwin. Pp. 360. 6s.) 

“ Lady Lanark’s Paying Guest,” by Gertrude Forde, tells of a 
fair American who pays her way and is loved by the son of the 
house. A long novel, with plenty of dialogue, and brimming over 
with “good society.” (Chapman & Hall. Pp. 428. 6s.) 

“Thro’ Lattice Windows,” by IW. /. Dawson, is evidently 
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reminiscent of Thomas Hardy. There is a fine pagan flavour 
about the opening chapter. Like its fellow in “ The Return of the 
Native,” it embodies a particular spot. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Pp. 293. 6s.) 

“The Mandarin,” by Carlton Dawe, introduces us to China 
and a young gentleman who journeyed there on a visit to a 
missionary friend. The author seems to know China and the 
Chinese as few writers do. (Hutchinson. Pp. 338. 6s.) 

“By Berwen Banks,” by A//en Raine, is another of that gifted 
writer's Welsh novels. Evidently a quiet love-story, with a local 
flavouring. (Hutchinson. Pp. 336. 6s.) 

“The Black Curtain,” by Flora Haines Loughead, deals with 
the adventures of a painter who loses his sight, and a singer who 
loses her voice. The story is American—a bit long-winded, but 
rather fresh. (Duckworth. Pp. 369. 6s.) 

“ Omar the Tent-maker : a Romance of Old Persia,” by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, editor of the Multi-Variorum edition of the Rubaiyat 
—dedicated to the Omar Khayyam Club of London. “Ak! fill 
the cup,” said Omar. 


“Ah! fill the cup. What boots it to repeat 
How time is slipping underneath our feet ? 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday, 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet ?” 


(Duckworth. Pp. 365. 6s.) 

“Philip Helmore, Priest,” is evidently a very powerful novel 
by K. A. Howarth. The subject—a painful one—has been 
dramatically treated. (Downey. Pp. 300. 6s.). 


Verse 


“ Forget-Me-Not: Poems and Acting Charades,” by C. A. 
Stanley, who observes :—* My little book is my child, which I send 
forth to seek its fortune. I will not call it ‘my unworthy little 
book’ . . . because if I thought it unworthy I should not present 
it.” (Simpkin. Pp. 175. 25. 6d.) 

“Short Poems,” by John Ottwell, commences well :— 


“Move in me now the rapture that may bring 
Those nobler motions of the musing mind— 
The thoughtful strains which gravest poets sing.” 


(Kegan Paul. Pp. 96.) 


Educational 


From Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son we were glad to receive 
a new edition of “The Temple Reader.” Such a compilation as 
this, holding, as it does, extracts from almost all that is vital in 
literature, must needs do much to shape and refine the taste of its 
youthful public. Not only has Mr. Speight, the editor, invoked 
the aid of dead giants, but the reader is led onwards through the 
classics of all ages till he reaches such moderns as Stevenson, 
Meredith, and Ruskin. A school reader so thoughtfully compiled 
renders a real service to boys and to literature. The book is 
illustrated with reproductions from well-known portraits and 
paintings, selected with the same judgment and taste that dis- 
tinguish the body of the volume. (Marshall. Pp. 272. 15. 6d.) 
As much may be said for the tastefully produced “ Selections from 
the Poetry of William Wordsworth,” again edited by Z. £. 
Speight, and published by the same house at 6d. net. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have added “A Geography of Africa,” 
by Lionel W. Lyde, to their “School Geographies”—a timely 
volume, with a cover of most artistic design. (Pp. 112. Is. net.) 

“Kant on Education,” translated into English by Annette 
Churton, with an Introduction by Mrs. Rhys Davids. (Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 121. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ A Study in Philology, Polyglot Comparative Vocabularies of 
Words from all the Families of Languages,” by Ernest Pearson. 
(Kegan Paul. Pp. 115. 3s. 6a.) 





CARCE, VALUABLE, and UNIQUE BOOKS, LITERARY 

CURIOSITIES, &c. Priced Catalogues (with Bibliographical Notes) 

of Recent Purchases, issued at frequent intervals. NEW CATALOGUE, 

No. 48, 40 pp. 8vo., JUST OUT. Catalogues sent gratis and post free 

Aner gee B, & J. F. MEEHAN, Export Booksellers, BATH, 
ngland, 


OOKS in any EUROPEAN LANGUAGE BOUGHT and SOLD 
by GEORGE WINTER, 52 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
Guide Books purchased. Catalogues of Books in all branches of 


literature issued regularly. 
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“ The Medea of Euripides,” with the lyrical parts done into 
English ; Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by F. B. /Zalcomée, 
M.A. (Blackie. Pp. 124. 15. 64.) 


Science and Economics 


“ Fields, Factories, and Workshops,” by Prince Avrapotkin. 
“The Decentralisation of Industries,” “The Possibilities of Agri- 
culture,” “Small Industries and Industrial Villages,” “ Brain 
Work and Manual Work,” are section headings. (Hutchinson. 
Pp. 315. 125.) 

“The Power of Nature in Disease,” by J. !Vallace Anderson, 
M.D., is a paper whose contents are sufficiently indicated in the 
title. (Edinburgh: Wm. F. Clay. Pp. 50. 15. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


“A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of 
Queen Anne,” by Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D., &c.,a New 
and Revised Edition of this monumental work first published in 
1873. (Macmillan. 3 vols. Pp. 575, 766, and 599. 36s.) 

“The Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G.,, 
F.R.G.S.,” by his Wife, /sadel Burton, edited, with a preface, by 
W. H. Wilkins. This is a one-volume and cheaper reprint, 
slightly compressed, we believe, of the “ Life” issued in 1893. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 548. Ios. 6d.) 

“The Black Prophet : a Tale of Irish Famine,” by William 
Carleton, with an introduction by D. 7. O'Donoghue, and illus- 
trations by J. B. Yeats—a tastefully produced reissue of a favourite 
work. (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 408. 6s.). 

We have also received another of Messrs. Macmillan’s sixpenny 
reprints. This time it is Six John Lubbock’s “ Pleasures of Life.” 
Both parts are included at this infinitesimal price. 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have sent us Vols. 3 and 4 of their 
handsome reprint of “ The Tatler,” edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by George A. Aitken (Pp. 410 and 451. 305.) Messrs. 
A. & C. Black have just issued a second and revised edition of 
James Muirheaa’s “ Historical Introduction to the Private Law of 
Rome,” edited by Henry Goudy (Pp. 457. 21s.) From Messrs. 
Macmillan comes a new edition of “* Memories of Father Healy of 
Little Bray” (Pp. 343. 35. 6¢.) ; from Messrs. Cassell a sixpenny 
reprint of R. L. Stevenson’s “Catriona” (Pp. 128). 


Miscellaneous 


“The Right to Bear Arms” is by “1,” of Saturday Review 
fame. His book should be read by all who are interested in a 
fascinating subject. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 183. 6s.) 

“ Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench” makes 
its annual appearance. It is, as usual, ¢ie reference volume for all 
who are curious as to matters judicial or political. (Dean. 
Pp. 456. 75.) 

“Solo Whist,” by 2. F. Green, revised edition, is a guide and 
manual written by an experienced player. (Bell. Pp. 69. Is.) 

“ Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century,” by 
John Lawler. The author has attempted to give a somewhat full 
and consecutive account of the rise and progress of book-sales in 
England, from their commencement in 1676 to the end of the 
seventeenth century. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 241. 35. 6d.) 

“The ‘Open Door’ for British Sugar Industries in British 
Markets” contains a clear and able statement of the case for 
British sugar, and should be neglected by no one who has the 
welfare of the West Indies at heart. (The Anti-Bbounty League. 
Pp. 48. 6d.) 

“ Beverley Minster : an Illustrated Account of its History and 
Fabric,” by Charles Hiatt ; and “ The Cathedral Church of York : 





ARGAINS in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 

at much Reduced Prices. 

W. GLAISHER, 
Holborn, London. 


Cotalogues post free on application. 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 


Discount Prices. 
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a description of its Fabric and a Brief History of the Arch. 
episcopal See,” by A. Clutton-Brock, are two further volumes of 
“ Bell’s” excellent “Cathedral Series.” (Bell. Pp. 136 and 159, 
Is. 6a.) 

“ Madeira : a Guide-book of Useful Information,” with Ilys, 
trations and Maps, by W2//iam and Al/red Reid, is what it claims 
to be. (F. Passmore. Pp. 41). 

A third and revised edition of “ Handy Notes on South Africg 
for the use of Speakers and others.” (The Imperial South Afficay 
Association. Pp. 53. Is. 6d.) 

“The Aborigines Protection Society : Chapters in its History? 
(P. S. King & Son. Pp. 60. 15.) 





Cu 


FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on RUDYARD KIPLING A 


UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. 
(with value of rarities), 6d. post free. Books purchased. Catalogue 
of Books for Sale free. Lst of special books wanted, 1d. post free— 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham, A 





BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS, 


—_e— 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “VICTORIAN ERA SERIES.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AND THE CHRISTIAN 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By the Very Rev. Cuartes W. Srunps, DD, 
Dean of Ely. as. 6d. 


Recent VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN AS | PROVIDENT SOCIETIES AND 


Lc 


TRONOMY. By A. H. Fison, INDUSTRIAL WELFARE. By _ 
D.Sc. Lond. 2s. 6d. . > is 4 4 
E. W. Brasrook, C.B., Registrr 
LONDON IN THE REIGN OF of Friendly Societies, 2s. 6d. 
ee By G. Lawrence 
Gomme, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. 
/ THE FREE-TRADE MOVE 
ENGLISH NATIONAL EDU. | MENT AND ITS RESULTS 
CATION. 3y H. Houman, M.A., | By G. Armirace-SmitH, MA 
formerly Professor of Education in : ; 


Principal of the Birkbeck Institution, 
as. 6d, 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS OF NELSON. By Witty 
O'Connor Morris, M.A. Illustrated from Captain Mahan's ‘‘Sea Power,” 
and with a Portrait of Lord Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
The Zimes says :—“ The articles are clearly and attractively written, and the author 


Aberystwyth University College. | 
2s. 6d. 


has studied with intelligence the leading authorities on his subject, especially Captam 
Mahan, who has placed at his disposal some of the maps and diagrams employed in his 
own works on ‘Sea Power.’” 


SKETCHES OF THE GREEK DRAMATIC POETS. 


3y C. Haines Keene, M.A, Professor of Greek in Queen's College, Cork. 


38. 6d. 
Five Lectures on A’schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, and the Classica 
and Romantic Drama. 

_ The /rish Times says :—‘ Such lectures as these will be perused by all scholars with 
sincere pleasure. They give life to the dry bones of old history and literature, and vastly 
illuminate a classic period from which all the art of the modern world has derived its 
inspiration. . . . A book which will teach every reader of it to think. Alike in point of 
learning and of reflection, its chapters are excellent, and we commend them to the atten: 
tion of all students of letters,” 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


By Georce TowNsEND WarNER, M.A., sometime Scholar of Jesus College, V 
Cambridge. 5s. c 
The purpose of this book is to give an idea of the main features of our Economic I 


History, and to show the continuity and far-reaching consequences of certain events and 
policies upon the development of England's industrial wealth and power. 








London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 





Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import,and export trade in all commodities. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 
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> Ace ‘* THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 
and The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK. 


Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 
ith Ilys, Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘‘Assurance.” The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert, 
and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 


it Claims 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


1 NORWICH UNION. CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








— 


Liston: Fo MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. gery og 
The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 

— CLAIMS Pain, Over TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. eens 4 INCREASED RESERVES. 

PASE State | 2. INCREASED PROFITS. 

IPLING Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 

talog Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. SURES DIVIDED, £515 346. 

} ree, ute ce: ode ° ry 

deal Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 15 St. James’s hy) S.W. Actuary and Secretary. 





Annual Income exceeds £500,000. 


KS, OLD AGE PENSIONS. ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


. ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. | LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 
TIAN HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. | 1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
"DD, § LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 4- Gunvantecd cost sunventer values 

























King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria Heap Orrick: 92 Curapsipg, Lonpow, E.C. 
oS AND Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
RE. By 
Pe FUNDS £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1810. 
Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total incapacity. 
MOVE- Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; with other 
a special advantages of 
stitution, THE “PERFECT PROTECTION” POLICY 
OFFICE Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 
ILLIAM ° Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Power,” . —_ : , 
=? author ,) | la 4 
y Captain 
<2 | MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Time is Money 
OETS. For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ge, Cork. 
Classi English, French, German, Italian, 2 
nd Russian, and Spanish Books. 
rivi mts 
point of Cay 
b . } 
—— TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
“ORY from ONE GUINEA per annum. from TWO GUINEAS per annum. | 
Soe LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | wiB—Two or Three Friends may | THEN ADOPT 
CUS DPR CaM EWO'GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
ee per annum, . | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. THE 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


“7 No. 4 YOST 








dA; SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
t 
NOW OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. <~ TYPEWRITER, 
ries. | 
me A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and | which not only 
Post Free to any Address. Saves Time 2 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, | | essens Expense, but produces 

hi HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCS, and FICTION. 
" Legible Documents, which receive 
ssi MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, Prompt Attention from their recipients 
me a — FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. { 
niall 241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. a 
as LONDON ; THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. | 
; et, { 

- And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 





Captain AUSTIN and Mr. J. V. ELSDEN, B.Sc., 


PREPARE for 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA LITERARY and COMPETITIVE, 
and PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS. 


SUCCESSES THIS YEAR. 





Militia Competitive, October 1898 ..........R._ N. Fowler, First Cav..... e» rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1808 ......+...J. F. Pollok .....se0-+++ . rst Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ......00+-As Grant...eceeeseees 1st Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ...... ----A. H. Dunlop ...... - .. 1st Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ........++ E. St. J. Montagu ......++++.. st Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ....... Jae i, CO eaceccesecss eoccse 28t Trial, 
Sandhurst Entrance, que BOB van. 000 oceccced. Neville .,.cccceveees cocccs ast Trial 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898..........++0. St. J. G. Vernon....seeeee-++- rst Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 .......0..++++0eR. G. Graham oo..eeee+seeeeee ISt Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 ..........0006--G. M. Knight .....seeeeeeeees end Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 sseeeeeeeeeeHon. M. Bingham ......+ oooes xt Trial. 
Militia Competitive, March 1898........++0+ A. Mitchell sscccccece xSt Trial, 


0A, A, Dorrien-Smith .. seeeeeee2nd Trial, 
--Hon. E. G. Boyle ...+++++-.++2nd Trial. 
-E. C. Lloyd ....00ee+ee0++++--2nd Trial, 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
x. A Resident Staff of Eight Instructors, devoting all their time to 25 Pupils, so 
that INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION is not only promised, but secured. 
2. The best Coaching obtainable, combined with a Healthy Country Life. 
3- Success practically guaranteed. 


Militia Competitive, March 1898.. 
Militia Competitive, March 1898 
Militia Competitive, March 1808... 





For terms and particulars apply to 
Captain W. F. AUSTIN, 
STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 





RMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 
JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 
years’ experience, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly individual teaching, 
discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia Literary. Only pupil 
presented Sandhurst. December ‘98, successful first trial. Country life, large house and 
grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.—Address Woodlands, 
Binfield, Bracknell. 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hiri, General Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S.. and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 


122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





_ Boarders and day'scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 





T. MARY’S TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recognised by the Training Syndicate of Cam- 
bridge University. Students received, resident or non-resident, and thoroughly pre- 
pared for Cambridge Teachers’ and Froebel Society's examinations. Applications 
received by the Sister-in-Charge, 122 St. James’s Terrace. 





DEAL CO LL 1.2. G8, D a -n- ¥. 
mes —— J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 
3.Sc.(Int. 

SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité). Thorough preparation for Public Exams. Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm. Separate beds. Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and 
delicate boys. Terms moderate. 





ST. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southampton. 
Head Mistress—Miss Moore, Cambridge Historical Tripos, rst Class. 


_ Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, 
private (licensed) chapel, garden, tennis-court, playing-field.—Apply to Miss Randall, 
Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex. 





SEVENOAKS SCHOOL, Kent. 
Successful Public School.; 
Most healthy, 500 ft. above sea level. Exceptionally strong modern side; valuable 
scholarships ; boys met any London station. 


Prospectus, views, magazine, &c, 
Address G. H. Hestor, M.A. 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI. 

NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Ty 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; Rene and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science ; individual attention ; references,— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





TUDOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
LONDON. 


Principal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The teachin staff 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. E Malden, Esq. Aire 
W. Rippmann, Esq., M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur ‘ 
B.-ts-Lettres ; Herr Loman ; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors, 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, tennis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. , 


ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A, 





HERTS, 





A School for 100 Boarders within easy reach of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracing air. Fees, £50-£60. Reduction made to the Clergy. 


MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects : Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Univ. Ass, of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 








MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE, 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightfal 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 





HESHIRE (Arnold House, Knutsford).—A limited number of 

GENTLEMEN'S SONS prepared for the Public Schools and_ professions, 

House situated on an open heath, some 16 miles from Manchester. For references, &., 
apply as above.—Mr. H. N. Brrkmyre, M.A. (Oxon.). 


WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL, Suffolk. 
Head Master.—Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL, M.A., and late Scholar of 
Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 

First-Grade education under strong staff of masters. Additional accommodation 
lately provided and another boarding-house to be opened at Easter. Most healthy and 
extensive grounds and buildings. Leaving Exhibitions (£50 per ann.) awarded 
annually. Fees from £54 to £65. 


PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 

An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free 1s. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 














READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 





DON’T READ THIS 


without careful thought, but as | kindly hs acne ~ who are so destitute that they 
ave nothing prepared, 


THE ST. CILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


has laboured amongst the Deserving Poor for 38 years, and at the present moment is 
actively engaged in administering assistance. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
for the NEW YEAR'S WORK. 


Bankers—Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd. 
Treasurer—F. A. Bevan, Esq., D.L., J.P., 54 Lombard Street, F.C. 
Superintendent—W. WHEATLEY, 4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 





HE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., supplies CERTIFICATED NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to 
all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients received at both branches. 
Medical, Surgical, Weir-Mitchell, Neuheim, Salisbury treatment. 
Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumMspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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ON THE CONTINENT 











F. TENNANT PAIN, 
24 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


**THE OUTLOOK” is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


Stations :— 
um. 

BRUSSELS «.cccooee Li. Stace seeceereeeees + 14 Galerfe du Roi, 

= cccccesce Py Kats coccccccccccceees + 97 rue Neuve, 

t. 

CAIRO os Anglo-American Book Depét, 
- F. Diemer ....... cecceee - Librairie International, 
” G. G, Zacheria......+ . Library, 

France. 

AIx-LEs-BAINS... Maison Mermoz ...... Place du Revard, 

BIARRITZ «.eseee co Vi. Benquet cccocccceee « Place de la Mairie. 

1) en teee oo Ln JUBANA ccocccccccceee + 3rue Mazagran. 
CANNES «..s00000 coo Cy B. Faist cccccccccce + 45 rue d’Antibes, 

90 @bseeseones © VV. Perrier ccccccsccccace + 4rue d’Antibes. 

99 | Seaseeee ecoe F. RODaudy ccccocceeee + 42 rue d’Antibes, 
HAVRE ...cccceee os MOPIEHON: cccsccccece - Librairie. 
MARSEILLES...... H. Blancard .... +. 17 rue Paradis. 

ad essere Mme, Dumont......+ - Kiosque, rue Noailles, 

MENTON  eceseeee .« Vve. C, Mathieu ..... + 24 rue St. Michel. 

MONTE CARLO... Mme. H. Sinet......+ - Kiosque de Journaux. 

NICE P. Berthelot .....+..00 - 6 rue de France. 





Galignani Library 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 


48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 


Byron Library ......... 8 rue Castiglione, 
Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 
Neal's Library ...... ~+ 148 rue de Rivoli. 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 








Germany. 
BERLIN cccccscccece EE. T1Ges ccocccccscvesce +. Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT...... J. Vaternahm ........ - Railway Station Bookstall, 
HAMBURG ...s0e008 J. W. Basedow....... +» 19-21 Brodschrangen, 
WIESBADEN «esse LUCKE...seeeeeeeeee seeeeee Buchhandlung, 
italy. 
FLORENCE.......e. Bocca Fratelli ....... 8 via Cerretani, 
Pa ccccserse Carlo Pratesi...cccceeee + 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
en eccccccee BB, SECDEL cccccccccccecce 20 Via Tornabuoni, 
” sssseosee G, P. Vieusseux oes - Library. 
GENOA eecseeseeee - Luigi Corsanego ..... . Station Bookstall. 
MILAN ..... eccocse O. Bertussi cccccccese . Library, piazza del Duomo. 
“i eceeees eeeee Bocca Fratelli ..... «ee 21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, 
i cnnciaacseen, Eh WEMROR: - cocceanereese +. Railway Station Bookstall. 
NAPLES ....eeeeee . Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
ee iecineeonn jo Ga VON caccccccescne +» Station Bookstall, 
ROME . 20.0000 esccsce OCCA Fratelli ccccosce - Via del Corso. 
Sp ebaenentatinn +e Loescher & Co. ....«. 307 via del Corso. 
od “ebdeconseonesn o Luigi Rossi ........00 - Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 
99... seeeenee evccree A. Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
SAN REMO ...... G,. Gandolfo ........ +. 21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Ke enssine e. R. Vissetti...... «se 2 Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
TURIN . Carlo Clausen ....... 19 via di Po, 
‘a P0zz0 Bro, ecccccceee . Railway Station Bookstall. 
a Moue BOG. cccscccscse . Galerie Subalpina. 
VENICE ..... sseeeee Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
ALE cccccescccce «ee Festersen & Cie ...... Library. 
BERNE oes sores Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA... cceseeee ° Boulevard du Théatre, 





C. E,. Alioth .....cscc0e ° 
George & Co, ..... 
E, Fre 


Roussy & Co. 





to Corraterie. 
Railway Station, 
Rue de Bourg. 


LUCERNicccscccosee Doleschal ...cccccecceee Kapellplatz, [hof, 
ere econ As GEDRIAE csc sceccecs . Library under the Schweitzer- 
MONTREUX osce Co B. Faist ccocceseeee - Library. 
*” ecooee E. Schlesinger 2.000 - Library. 
TERRITET ....0008 . E. Schlesinger ........ . Library. 
THUN uescccrccscocee E. Staempfli .......0000 « Railway Statioa Bookstall, 
VEVEY eessssseeeee E. Schlesinger «....+-++ Library. 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 





F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d, ; 
6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s, 





A GIFT. 


A™ you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 
send the name and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be 
in the British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded 

post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill, 

Address :— 
The Manager,. THE OUTLOOK, 

109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
: Sere the TES Tue Ovrtoox ‘is brightly written without being flippant ; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 


current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 








Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 
with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, 10s. 6d. per Volume. 





obtainable, 


Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 





ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 
Fismer & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following prices:— 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. ; cloth half-bound, 1s. 9d. 





ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
TRON OF GOP ITO nono ccneciccccaceastcncccericgecssecevcene 
Address 


Please supply me with THE OvTLOOK (Threepence Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded. 








Your name 





Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 





FORM No. 2 


IF ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THB 
OvuTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 

To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


months, 


Please send me THE OuTLOOK weekly for 


Cheque (or Postal Order) for 
Name 


Address 








TERMS, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. od. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of ‘Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. {of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
an “ over Agency, Limited) ; Sir Francis Knollys, 

C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way ny heore : Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Com ny, ert William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES 1n SouTH AFrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury atjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth , Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA,’ 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


In ted under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
yw 5 Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of 
i one Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve fray £325,000, 

ead Oltice 13 nnon —y London, E.C. 

BRANCHES. —Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberke » King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 
Queenstown, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Riana 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar 
reac Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg, East 1 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp or DrrEcrors. — W. yuaws Blaine, Esq,, 
yt A. Barsdorf, hemteriein Esq,, 

M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell, 
Rochfort Maguire, —y eh 

General Manager ( Aanddene s KE James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davi: 

Letters of Credit and Drafts. Teun, Bills purchased 
~~{ Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 





Subscribed Capital ......s0e00. pasaeben - £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......sessessceeseeee . ,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+. 1437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 


MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 


Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 p.m. 





FARES TO UMTALI-— 


EUROPEANS 


£6 


NATIVES 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2, 000 Ibs., or 40. or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown, 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO 





rst Class 


£18 8 Ill 


and Class 3rd Class 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer ( s, 951 miles), wi DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between ll on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bech 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAY 


aland, Matabelel 





d, and Mashonaland. 





FORTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 





ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, 


E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. _ 








Printed for THe OvuTLoox Pusiisuinc Co., Limited, by Srorriswoope & Cc., New-street 
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